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CALENDAR FOR OCTOBER. 


“The Autumn has tinged the trees with gold, 
And crimsoned the shrubs of the hills ; 

And the full seed sleeps in earth’s bosom cold ; 
And hope all the universe fills.” 


croser, in New England, has a 


climate probably not equall- 
ed by that of any other por- 
tion of the world; not sur- 
passed, certainly, under the 
often-boasted Italian skies. 

There is an inexpressi- 


ble charm in the first 
gatherings of the fami- 
ly around the pleasant 


sitting-room fire, and in 


the frosty mornings, as 
well as in the bright sun, and the pure; elastic air 


we breathe. 

Mr. Beecusr calls this the ‘‘ painted month. 
Every green thirg loves to die in bright colors. 
The vegetable cohorts march out of the year in 
glowing, flaming dresses, as if to leave the earth 
were @ triumph, and not a sadness. It is not 
Nature ever that is sad; but only we that dare 
not look back on the past, and that have not her 
prophevy of the future in our bosoms. 

** But there is as much Uife in Autumn as 
death, and as much creation and growth as 
passing away. Every flower has left its house 
full of seeds. No leaf has dropt until a bud has 
borne it. Already another year is hidden along 
the boughs; another summer is secure among 
the declining flowers.’’ 

October has its distinctive character—indend, 
every month has—and is crowded with things 
beautiful to him whose mind is active, and who 
has his eyes open to observe. But it has its pecaliar- 
ities—it is, as has been said by Mr. Begcuer, the 
‘* painted month ’’-the ‘‘ month, above all oth- 
ers, for the artist to ply his delightfal task of 
fixing the fugitive beauties of the scene; which, 


however, he must do quickly, for they fade 
away, day by day, as he looks upon them,” 
The Summer birds have mostly gone ; a few flit 
from place to place, lighting on the ripened weeds 
and grasses, and feeding on their seeds; their 
notes have a softened and melancholy tone, as 
they come nearer and nearer our dwellings, and 
seem more social than in the hey-day of life. 
The grass-hoppers have grown lusty, and big 
black crickets resort to the heated sand to warm 
their old limbs; but when evening comes, in the 
kitchen hearth, or under some cozy tuft, they 
pitch their sonorous pipes and make the night yo- 
cal with their songs. During the month of Octo- 
ber there are many evenings and nights of sur- 
passing beauty ; a clear atmosphere enables us to 
see innumerable stars,‘and the moon, with appar- 
ently new beauties. And then to him who will 
observe some of the phenomena of Autumn, there 
is ample opportunity of experiencing ‘‘the physi- 
cal force of atmospheric motion in every degree ; 
the gentle zephyr floating the thistle-down 
undulating corn; the fresh breeze rippling the 
surface of the stream, and the tempest-blast whirl- 
ing the dead leaves in every direction, and some- 
times overwhelming the work of man with ruin 
and destruction.’ 

In July, the fields are lively with the haymak- 
ers; in August, they gathered the grain ; in Sep- 
tember bent over the potato hills, and now in Oc 
tober, comes the Indian corn harvest, this, and 
the hay harvest, being the great agricultural sta- 
plesof New England. Now, too, comes the pleas- 
ant husking parties, where all the old stories of 
the year are repeated with new unction. But, 
alas! the times are sadly changed ; the girls not 
only decline to husk, though assured that somé— 
red ears may be found, but to bake the beans and 
boil the coffee for the midnight supper! Husk- 
ing corn has lost its charm. Basque waists, Honi 
ton lace and drapery sleeves are in the ascend. 
ant! Well, we like to see them, after all, and so 
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will husk a little later ourselves to make ap 
loss ! 
But there are many other things to be done 


in beautiful October. We wish we were a poet hne 


so that we could sing its charms. We have an 
inspiration, but cannot whip it into measure; 80 
we give it up and 

Garner tHe Appixs.—The last week in Sep- 
tember is the time with many to do this work— 
but much depends on the weather. If frosts are 
severe they should be gathered early—if not, let 
them hang. Do not allow one to be in the least 
bruised that is intended for winter. Separate 
them into grades—the first grade will be likely 
to sell for as much as the whole if they were 
mixed. 

Make THe Ciper.—Ten gallons of dirty stuff, 
compounded of villanous drugs, are used where 
one gallon uf vinegar is used, made of pure cider. 

Tue Porators are probably dug, sorted, and 
placed in winter quarters. 

Tue Sexp Corn is selected, of ears that ripened 
first. 

Draininc.—See, particularly, that the wheat 
fields are properly drained, and so that no sur- 
face water will rest upon them. 

Pruninc.—Towards the last of the month 
pruning may be done with propriety. Cover the 
wounds with shellac dissolved in alcohol—apply 
it with a small brush. Shape young trees in the 
nursery. 

TRANSPLANT apple trees. There is no better 
time. 

Tae Garpen.—As an experiment, trench a por- 
tion of the garden, even ifit be but a small piece, 
18 inches deep and note the effect on the crops 
next year, other things being equal.-i a out 
and tie up raspberries ; dress strawberries ; plant 
out hardy bulbs; and do all that may be done in 
the garden so as to save time in the spring. 

Visirs.—Take a pleasant afternoon and go and 
see how others are managing their farms. 





For the New England Farmer. 
GUANO. 


Mr. Epiror:—-My object in writing at this 
time is to inquire, through your columns, how 
the farmers who bought guano for manure last 
spring, have succeeded in using it, for I think it 
is only by actual experiments upon our own soil, 
that we shall learn to apply it aright. The hope 
that others may be induced to communicate their 
experiments with it, influences me in giving mine. 
I trust you will excuse me for giving so yartic- 
ular a statement of my small experiment with it. 

Last spring I purchased a bag of guano of J. 
Breck & Son. On the 22d of April T spread six 
pounds of it on two square rods of grass land ; 
the land was moist. "Yes effect upon the grass 
was soon apparent ; it gave the grass a very lux- 
uriant growth in a few weeks. On the first of 


the| ria upon! the. 





June there was twice as much upon it as there 


where none was 
bout the 4 2 of os gach 
peared w 1 ano was put ; 

rust’ did “y+ itself much upon the rest 
Me, peg oa vie Be was —e 

P u two weighed 

pounds nf the cab sod adjoining, 40 pounds, 
making a gain of 300 pounds to the acre. From 
this experiment, 480 pounds of guano to the 
acre gave 8000 of hay at the first cutting. 
1 think if six pounds had been put upon four 
square rods, the gain would have been more upon 
each rod. 

I next used it to plant peas upon ; 24 pounds 
were put into furrows, for two rows, through the 
piece, at the rate of 500 pounds to the acre; it 
was covered before the seed was dropped. The 
peas came up well ; the vines were not 80 
as those planted upon manure; they filled as 
soon, and I think yielded as much. From this 
trial, 100 pounds of guano is equal te one cord 
of good manure for growing peas. 

on the onion field I put 25 pounds, at the 
rate of 450 pounds to the acre ; it was harrowed 
and raked in the rows. The rows crossed this 
strip at right angles, so that each row in the 
field had a part of the guano. The onions came 
up well; but they soon begun to say, by their 
looks und actione, if not in words, we do not like 
this new fashion manure ; and all through the 
season they have had a sickly look. 

Some of it was put upon a small piece of tur- 
nips ; the contrast of the effect upon onions and 
turnips was striking ; it was applied in the same 
manner upon each, but it gave to the turnips a 
vigorous, healthy look. , 

put 75 pounds of it upon my corn land ; 
when the corn is harvested, I shall be able to give 
a more particular account of its effects upon corn. 

I hope, Mr. Editor, you and your readers will 
give the public the result of your experiments 
with this manure. Wu. R. Purnam. 

North Danvers, Sept. 14th, 1854. 





A HINT TO FARMERS. 


A late writer says that ‘‘the less land a farmer 
has the more corn he will raise.”’ This is so. Our 
friend S. once owned a farm of 300 acres, while 
his capital was so small that he could only 
manure it. The effect was that he could searcely 
pay expenses. The money he expended on fer 
ces should have been expended on guano; while 
the wear and tear of plow and harness, was nearly 
equal to the par value of his potato crop. Some 
three years ago S. endorsed for a friend. The 
friend forgot the day it was to fall due. 8. had 
to take it up for him. To do this, he mor 
his farm. The morgage was foreclosed, and one 
half his farm struck off to the highest bidder. He 
thought he was ruined. No such be | The 
manure, Jabor and horse-flesh, which he formerly 
scattered over three hundred acres, were 8! over 
one hundred acres, and what was the result? We . 
will inform the reader. He now clears $2,000 a 
year, which clearing is effected with one-third 
the labor, swearing and chuckleheads, which he 
formerly made use of to keep himself poor and ill- 
natu We conclude wit® the same text we 
set out with—the less land a farmer owns, the 
more corn he will grow.’’—Anon. 
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VERMONT STATE AGRICULTURAL — 


FOURTH ANNUAL FAIR. 





to the breeders of that stocky Messrs. W. R. 
Sanvorp, of Orville, Danm: Davis, of Spring- 
field, and 8. D. Waxermes, of Bennington, and 


We had the pleasure of attending this Exhibi-|some others, presented stock of this blood. 


tion at Brattleboro’, on Tuesday and Wednesday 


Of Durhams, or Short Horns, the. bull Ajaa, 


of last week. The weather was all that could be|exhibited by Syuvasrer Surtit, of ‘Wilmington, 
desired—if it had been ‘‘ made to order,” or cast| was decidedly the finest animal of that breed on 
in @ mould of exquisite pattern, it could not have|the grounds. He is 4 years old, weighs) 2,290 
been better. The mornings were cool, with an|pounds, and is made up so as to please'the critical 
elastic and invigorating atmosphere ; health andjeye. Messrs. A. L. Bivona, of West Cornwall, 
buoyancy were in every limb and countenance ;|E. D. Hussgiz, of Bennington, J. C. Lawrence, 
the hills and vaileys poured forth tides of living|of Brattleboro’, E. J. Barrington; of Whiting- 
beings, full of joyous anticipations of the events|bam, and others, also had stock of this breed. 


of the coming day. 


There were few Alderneys. Mr. J. Birp, of 


The Society had made the most convenient and | Greenfield, Mass., had a fine bull, 2 yearsold, and 
liberal preparations for the occasion. The grounds|2 cows, a heifer,and a calf. The cows were 
contained nearly forty acres, and were enclosed|small and thin, but were undoubtedly pure, 
by a board fence ten feet high. Convenient offices| Of Herefords, the only representations were a 
were erected for any branch of business to be|cow and calf, shown by A. L. Binenam, of West 


conducted in and out of the grounds. 


In a| Cornwall. 
spacious tent the roll of committees was called, 


Working Cattle. The exhibition of this class 


where they were introduced to each other, and|was imposing. The number of entries exceeded 
then proceeded to their duties. A building was|200 yoke. The Brattleboro’ team, 48 yoke, passed 
erected for the Floral Department, and dedicated|in review as a single team. Among them could 
as ‘‘ Flora Hall.”” This was filled with things|be seen tinges of the blood of the Durhams and 
‘* beautiful to behold,’’ and with those who added | Devons with our mixed breedg, 


@ new grace and beauty to every thing around 


them. 


Of Fat Cattle, a pair driven in by Mr. Fair- 
BANKS, Of Springfield, Mass., weighed siz thousand 


Then there was another appropriated to the|pounds, and were much admired. 


Department'of Mechanics. We have not space to 


Of Swine there were a fewfine specimens. A 


enumerate the fine works of mechanical skill|Sffolk boar and sow, presented by Isaac Sricx- 
which were ‘here exhibited. Among them were|N£Y, of Boston, were models of their kind. The 
fine specimens of the handy work of our friend|boar was made up as near the pattern of perfec- 
Parrnivor, in steel forks, rakes, &c., and of the|tion as we shall seldom be likely to see, We have 
famous plows, horse hoes, and other implements|seen @ finer shaped sow, but not often, .A pair 


of Ruggles & Co. 


of the improved Essex swine, the only ones on the 


The left centre of the grounds was occupied by |feld, were presented by Soromon W. Jewzrr, of 
@ mammoth gallery, furnished with seats suffli- Weybridge. They were Meche and possessed fine 
cient for at least 2000 persons, and built with | Proportions. 


special regard to substantiality. To this gallery 


The Sheep included several ili mea, 


a charge of twelve-and-a-half cents was asked for French, Silesian, Saxon, with all manner of 


admission, and was paid by thousands. 


crosses. Spanish merinos were exhibited 


This stand commanded a view of the trotting|Messrs. A. L. Bincnam, N. A. Saxton, of Ver- 


course, which lay to the extreme left of the arena. 


gennes, Vicror W ricut, of Cornwall, Jzssz Hinps, 


The course was of an oval form, and carefully of Brandon, 8. Stickney, D. & G. Currine, and 
prepared for the use for which it was designed, by J. T. & V. Ricu, of Shoreham, C. D. Swxar, of 
grading, watering, and rolling its surface. It Bennington, and Marx Crawrorp and Samusy 
was half a mile in circumference, and the whole Wueat, of Putney. A few Leicesters were ex- 


circuit could be taken in at a single glance. 


hibited by A. V. Srockwett and Gzorce Winrer- 


Water was plentiful on the grounds, both for|80TTOM. Smyrna and Native, by H. 8S. Wat- 
man and beast, brought in pipes 160 rods, forced|®®™0E; and Silesian, French, and Spanish and 
up by pumps, acted on by an ingenious contrivance|French, by Grorck Caursett, of Westminster. 


of an over-shot wheel. Halliday’s Patent Wind 
Engine, of which we have spoken heretofore, was 


Fruits and Vegetables were not numerous, though 
some fine samples in each department were ex- 


erected in the centre of the field, and was an at-|hibited. We noticed a fine basket of Sweet Pota- 


tractive feature. 


toes, and a variety of grapes, by A. Durron, of 


Among the stock we particularly noticed the|Dummerston. There was a sqaash, weighing 180 
imported Devon bull, Comet, owned by Isaac|Pounds, and a cousin about as large. Apples, 
Sricxngy, of Grafton. He is 6 years old, and 9|Pe"s, peaches and nee were not largely rep- 





very fine animal—one worthy to be recommended ‘resented, 
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The Address was delivered by Cuartzs Tuxo- 
pore Russzuz, of Boston, and a Reporter says, 
like all his productions, bore the stamp of em- 
inent ability in 6Onception and expression. ‘Its 
subject was “* The Enfranchisement of Labor.” 

Capital charcoal sketches of the Black Hawk 
and Morgan horses were framed and elevated, 
one on each end of the spectator’s gallery. They 
were by Mr. Larxin G. Mezap, of Brattleboro’, 
and a young artist of great promise. 

The grand feature of a Vermont State Fair is 
its Horses. We cannot speak of these in detail— 
lovers of the noble animal must go themselves and 
see, They were trotted in imposing parade round 
the moist and lével course, and thousands of 
bright eyes gazed on them as they passed the im- 
mense gallery. The procession was headed by a 
trae son of the old Woodbury Morgan, and fol- 
iowed in order by the Woodburys, Bulrushes and 
shermans—the latter being by far the most 
numerous. 

But the crowning glory of the Show was in its 
excellent arrangements—nothing that could add 
vwonvenience or comfort was omitted. The place 
tur the Address was chosen and prepared with 
so0d taste. The-efficers were attentive and polite 
» every body, and every body had their best bow 
te the officers. Eifdies, in great numbers, joined 
ia the festivities of the occasion, and gave a new 
race and charm’té the whole. Mr. Horsroox, 
the President, mingled everywhere with the 
«rong, and had a kind word for all. We could 
speak of the hospitalities of his mansion, and of 
the distinguished guests we met there; but, as 
that would not be strictly agricultural, and might 
‘ve considered an invasion of the sanctities of pri- 
vate life, we forbear. All were eloquent in praise 
of the mode in which the exhibition was man- 
aged, and the facilities which had been furnished 
for its enjoyment. 

It was estimated that 25,000 persons visited 
the Show, and out of that vast number not an 
ill-behaved or intoxicated person did we see. 





For the New England Farmer. 
LIGHTNING RODS. 


Frunp Brown :—I have noticed, in several of 
the last Farmers, discussions relative to light- 
ning-rods. My ideas differ somewhat from any 
who have written for your journal on this sub- 
ject ; and they were imbibed from the teachin 
of one of the best, if not the best Professors in this 
country. In his lectures on electricity, P. was 
very particular to’ call the student’s attention to 
this subject ; his-theory was, that a rod would 
only attract its area. A rod ten feet high would 
protect that number of feetgach way. A rod on 
a ridge would reckon its attractive powers from 
the distance from the base of the roof to the to 
of the rod. When more than one rod is vequives 
they should be fear enough together to meet 
when laid down ; and any number less than this. 


might attract some, but not enoug a ig it to 
the rod, and consequently the building would be 
more ex than if there were no rods at all. 
I think isolators are not essential. Iron is a far 
better conductor of electricity than wood, and 
will not leave it if there is a good chance for it to 
escape when it reaches the bottom. It is better 
that the ends or splices should be riveted than 
linked or serewed together, and -above all things 
have the bottom end pointed and in a moist place. 
Isolators are good for nothing if the bottem is 
not arranged properly ; we often see telegraph 

ts all split to pieces notwithstanding their iso- 
Lien, from the fact that the wire is not large 
enough to conduct it off. 

Let me advise all who wish to put up rods to 
put up enough ; have them of good size, square 
or sharp edges, and look well to your termina- 
tions, having them terminate in water, tan or 
moist earth. S. W. Ovrris 

Globe Village Sept.7, 1854. 





AGRICULTURE AND THE PROFES- 
SIONS. 


When young men are about completing their 
education, they very wisely ask themselves what 
they shall do. A few, scanning the various pur- 
suits, luckily hit on something in harmony with 
their tastes, while the greater part look ony to 
the professions as the legitimate sphere of educa- 
ted men. Now this conclusion is all wrong. A 
college education aims at a professional life no 
more than any other ; but ale ata general dis- 
cipline and culture of mind which may be ap- 

lied to all pursuits. There are, no doubt, some 
in each class, who are adapted to and will honor 
any of the professions; but the greater part are 
not, and they enter them rather because they are 
honorable, than in hopes of honoring them. But 
we have little sympathy with those luminaries 
which seek to shine by a reflected light. We 
have been taught to believe that the man should 
honor his office, not the office the man: and that 
it is better to move at the head of even a humble 
calling, than follow in the rear of a dignified pro- 
ession. We would rather raise potatoes which 
somebody will eat, than make speeches which no 
— hear, or write books which no one will 
read. 

But if these young gentlemen will carefully 
look around, they will perhaps find other avenues 
to wealth and distinction besides the professions. 
Take, for instance, agriculture—not simply the 
art of plowing the ground, but agriculture viewed 
in all its practical and scientific bearings, and 
they will possibly find scope for the display of at 
least moderate capacities. Indeed, if we mistake 
not, some enter the professions, who would not 
find a waste of talent in agricultural pursuits, 
and who are certainly quite as well suited to 
them. Butso many young men are captivated 
with the idea of professional or political titles 
and life, that they overlook what they call. the 
humbler avocations. Sd away they go, talking of 
Robert Halls and Daniel Websters, between whom 
and themselves there is no more comparison than 
between the Alps and an ant-hill. We would 
not be thought to underrate the essions. by 


any means ; but we believe strongly in an adap- 





tation, a fitness for things. If aman has nota 
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natural capacit 
another for which he has a natural capacity. 
Better handle the plow with grace, than make a 


eo argument. 

Nor yet does this avocation preclude access to 
political distinction, to whi many yo 
men aspire. We know some farmers w tan 
as a chance for office as many of their pro- 
fessional brethren, and who areas well able to 
flourish as delicate a hand, or quiddle as accu- 
rately, or talk as honiedly; but in good sense 
and sound judgment—the essential elements of a 
man—they are by no means inferior. We always 
like to see such men—good honest souls !—who 
lean not on the dignity of their profession, but on 
themselves. Such men are at once the strength 
and pride of the country. 

Let not young men, therefore, think a profes- 
sion the ‘‘ sine qua non”’ of human greatness, but 
let them cast about and see what they are fitted 
and have a taste for. They will then go to work 
thoroughly and earnestly, and be sure to succeed , 
while on the other hand, they wjjl most surely 
fail.— American Agriculturist. 


for one pursuit, let him take up 





WHY IS THE FARMER DISCON- 
seine: TENTED? : 

Those who have been engaged in mercantile, 
mechanical, commercial or other pursuits in the 
early part of manhood, but who have left those 
pursuits for the cultivation of the farm, are usu- 
ally contented with the change, particularly if 
they gained some knowledge of the practice of 
agriculture in boyhood. It is mostly among those 
born and bred on the farm, who have little knowl- 
edge of the necessary care and unceasing labor 
in other pursuits to insure success, where men 
and women labor grudgingly; from motives of 
duty and necessity, but without those agreeable 
realizations which alone can make labor pleasant. 
Tt is said that as a people we are restless; never 
satisfied with the house we have erected, the farm 
we have subdued and cultivated, the ship we 
have sailed, or the fortune acquired. 

We have so far been providing for our physical 
wants, in the agricultural community, without 
taking into account the fact, thatthe mind de- 
mands aliment as well as the body, and that it 
must be supplied or it will do one of two things : 
it will sicken by becoming indifferent to its own 
interests and the world around it, and sink, and 
die in idiocy ; or it will embrace violent extremes 
of imaginary duties, and seek, by ever-varying 
change, that, mental sustenance, which it has 
failed to find in quiet and homely scenes. . 

This is the prime cause of discontent in rural 
life. The physical powers are occupied by a rou- 
tine of duties supposed to require little mental 
effort, while those of the mind are disregarded 
and unprovided for. While the body labors, the 
mind has little sympathy with it—the forces of 
the man are divided, and discontent, and disquiet 
are the consequence. 
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Weshall only speak of this evil among the rural 
population—the » and, their sons and 


|daughters, and in order to do this, weought first 


to speak of the dignity and importance of agri- 
culture as an employment. __. 

Of the importance of agricultiie as the means 
and chief source of subsistence to‘all animal life, 
it is scarcely necessary to enlarger The fact must 
be evident to all, that with the ion of two 
or three successive crops, the ratés must become 
extinct ; a fact which should teath us our obliga- 
tions to Him who holds the destinies of nations 
in his hands, and to whom our profound gratitude 
is ever due. But the moral consequences of agri- 
cultural employment are less obvious, and re- 
quire more consideration. 

Agriculture means field culture, and ‘ite impor- 
tance is obvious, not only by afferding the direct 
supply of our greatest wants, but as the parent 
of manufactures and commerce, Without agri 
culture there can be neither popalation nor eivil- 
ization. Hence, it is not only the most universal 
of arts, but that which requires the greatest 
number of operators ; the main body of thé pop- 
ulation in every country is empléyed in the pur- 
suit of agriculture ; and the most” powerful indi- 
viduals in almost all nations derive their wealth 
and consequence from their property in land. 

Recent discoveries in Chemistry and Physiology 
have led to most important improvements in the 
culture of plants, and the breeding and rearing 
of animals; agriculture is, in~eonsequence, no 
longer an art of labor, but of Science: hence the 
advantage of scientific knowledge~to agricultur- 
ists, and the susceptibility in thé art of pr 
siveadvancement. ‘“ Agriculture,” Marshall says, 
‘ig a subject which, viewed in all its branches, 
and to their fullest extent, is not only the most 
important, and the most difficult in rural econo- 
mies, but in the circle of human arts and scien- 
ces.”” 

Such is the importance of agriculture to us all, 
[t cannot lack dignity, for it is the mother of all 
other arts and sciences. It was not too low for 
Cato, Cincinnatus, and Washington ; and it never 
can be too low for the most exalted mind on earth. 

Discontent, then, does not spring from a want 
of importance and dignity in the 6¢cupation, but 
because that occupation is not understood. Farm- 
ing should not be looked upon as the end of life, 
merely a8 a means of subsistence ; this, as well as 
all other pursuits, should beadopted with the view 
of enabling men not only to improye and beauty- 
fy the earth, but to cultivate the moral, intellec- 
tual, and social powers, and to fill, according to 
to their capacity, their proper station among 
their fellow-men. It should not-tend to make 
men mere machines, who toil for the sole pur- 
pose of gratifying their appetites; but it should 
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elevate and refine, to the highest degree of per- 
fection, the better faculti our nature. 

The profits of productive farming would, when 
conducted scientifically, enable the farmer to ac- 
cumulate wealth, and enjoy all the comforts and 
luxuries of refiméd lif2. Every community could 
be made up ofthe best society—every family 
could have a good library, and its accomplished 
sons and daughters ; farmers’ sons need not leave 
the favorite pursuit of their fathers, and go into 
the learned professions, from the erroneous idea 
that they are more honorable or profitable. Farm- 
ers’ daughters need not despise the delightful and 
healthful employment of the dairy, the kitchen, 
or the loom, and seek elevation in the miserable 
pursuits aud fashions of the city. 

Nothing conduces more to the elevation and 
refinement of theanind than the study of nature ; 
the man who holds frequent communion with na- 
ture, and studies and obeys her laws, is always 
made a better and happier man. 

Bat itis said that the working man cannot 
study ; that study and labor are incompatible and 
uncongenial. . Washington and Franklin both 
possessed that kind of knowledge which enabled 
them to be eminently useful to the world, and 
yet both were emphatically laboring men ; labor- 
ing not only in directing others, but with their 
own hands. Many other signal examples might 
be cited to strengthen the point, were it necessary. 

‘*Manual labor,” says the Phrenological Journal, 
“when not excessive, invigorates the body, and 
rouses the mind. Muscles strengthened by exercise, 
anda brain refreshed by pure blood, enable the 
mind to conceive. with clearness, and act with vig- 
or and force. The delicate lark soars high, but 
soon falls; it is: only the eagle, with broad and 
strong wing and clear eye, that can sustain long 
flights in the upper air, and gaze at the sun. 

**The man with a learning mind, who digs the 
ground, or sows the seed, makes rapid progress. 
He sees the benevolence of God in every opening 
bud and blushing flower. He learns lessons of 
utility, of design in the natural world, and with 
a soul enlarged, he applies to books and art the 
exponents of other men’s minds,—and looks into 
his own to discover the laws by which it is gov- 
erned, and the. links ‘by which he is bound to his 
fellow- men. 

“‘The working man, in all ages of the world, 
has been more successful in doing good, in advan- 
cing the interests of humanity, than a man learned 
only in book ktiowledge. The latter may desire 
to do as much, but never can accomplish it, being 
ignorant of thé’material on which he is working. 

‘‘As the world advances, its workers take a 
higher position ; the dignity of labor becomes ap- 
parent. The time draws near when he who does 
nothing will de nothing, and when there will be 
no aristocracy but that of labor; no noblemen but 
the workers.’’.... 


-— 





But the worker must also be a thinker ; he must 
become nature’s ardent student, and work out, 
and think out the wonderful processes ever going 
on in her strange crucible. He must not be dis- 
couraged that he knows so little yet of those things 
which are constantly under his observation ; that 
the knowledge man has accumulated in all the 
generations of his existence, forms but a small 
mound in comparison with the unknown. 





A FARMER'S WIFE I'LL BE. 


I’m a wild and laughing girl, just turned of sweet sixteen, 
As full of mischief and of fun as ever you have seen; 
And when I am a woman grown, no city beaux for me— 
If e’er I marry in my life, a farmer’s wife I'll be. 


[ love a country life, I love the joyous breeze, 

[ love to hear the singing birds along the lofty trees ; 

The lowing herds and bleating flocks make music sweet forme— 
[f e’er I marry in my life, a farmer’s wife I'll be. 


[ love to feed the chickens, and I love to milk the cow, 

I love to hear the fatmer’s boy a whistling at his plough ; 

And fields of corn and waving grain are pleasant sights to me— 
If e’er I marry in my life, a farmer’s wife I'll be, 


[ love to see the orchards where the golden apples grow, 

[ love to walk in meadows where the bright streamlets fiow ; 

And flowery banks and shady woods have many charms for 
me— 

If e’er I marry in my life, a farmer’s wife I'll be. 


Let other girls who love it best, enjoy the gloomy town, 

’Mid dusty walls and dusty streets, to ramble up and down ; 
But flowery fields, and shady woods, and sunny skies for me— 
If e’er I marry in my life, a farmer’s wife I'll be. 





FACTS FOR BUILDERS. 


One fact is, that a square form secures more 
room with a given cost for outside walls, than 


any other rectangular figure. Great length, and 
little width may aff.rd convenient rooms, but at 
an increased expense. 

Another fact is, that ventilation is an essential 
in &@ human dwelling. No other consideration 
should exclude this. The halls, windows, and 
doors, should be so situated with regard to each 
other, that a full draught of air can be secured, 
at any time, in the summer season, by day and 
by night, through the whole house. ‘The stories 
should also be sufficiently high to affurd a suffi- 
ciency of air in all the rooms. Nine feet is a 
good height for lower rooms, and eight for upper. 
Bed rooms should also be larger than they com- 
monly are. Great injury to health is the result 
of sleeping in small, close apartments. . 

The third fact is, that a steep roof will not on- 
ly shed rain and snow far better than a flat. one, 
but will last immensely longer, at the same time 
that it secures increased room for chambers, or 

rret. 

The fourth fact is, that a chimney in or near the 
centre of the building will aid to warm the whole 
house, while if built at one end or side, the heat 
will be thrown out and lost. 

The fifth fact is, that a door opening from the 
outside into any principal room, without the inter- 
vention of a hall or passage, costs much more 
than it saves, in the free ingress of air into it. 

The sixth fact is, that the use of paint is the 
best economy, in the preservation it affords to all 
wood work.—Prairie Farmer. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
MAKE YOUR GIRLS INDEPENDENT. 


BY HENRY F. FRENCH. 

Everybody in New England knows exactly what 
todo with a boy. Give him, asa matter of 
course, the best education you can afford, and 
whether he is poor or rich, prepare him for some 
business, some regular useful’ business in life, so 
that whatever be the turn of Fortune’s Wheel, he 
may be independent. -A good education, and a 
profession or trade, without property, is enough 
for him—enough to place him beyond the chari- 
ties of a cold world, enough to give him hope and 
courage and assurance of success in life. 

But what is to become of the daughter? Do 
we consider this question sufficiently? Is not all 
New England grossly negligent on this point!— 
Does the public voice answer this question satis- 
factorily ! 

Let us examine the matter fairly. You have 
a daughter of sixteen, in a family of half a dozen 
children. You have a small property, a comfort- 
able home, a farm perhaps, are tolerably ‘well 
off,”’ worth perhaps eight or ten thousand dollars. 
You are still a young man, at least not so very 
old, that you need necessarily die for some years 
yet. Suppose this young lady has progressed as 
well as most girls, in her studies. She can read and 
write respectably has cyphéred as far assquare root, 
ean read French a little, though she cannot speak 
@ sentence of it correctly. She can play on the 
piano,.so that a person of common discernment 
can distinguish her Old Hundred from the Battle 
of Prague, but has developed no very decided 
taste for music. Still she is intelligent, - active, 
and promising. Suppose she were, some pleasant 
morning, to propose the question directly to you, 
and ask a serious reply, ‘‘What do you intend I 
shall do when my education is finished t’’ What 
answer would you make, which should satisfy 
both you and herself! The probability, perhaps, 
is, that within ten or twelve years, she may mar- 
ry; for that is the fate of a majority of ladies.— 
Still, I think, you would not like to answer her 
reasonable question by such a suggestion, because 
such a probability is, after all, a vague uncertain- 
ty, and you would be quite unwilling a child of 
yours should make marriage a matter of necessi- 
ty, or even of calculation. No, you could not say 
to her that she has but one chance in life, and 
that of such a nature, that she cannot seek to 
avail herself of it, 

Can you say to her deliberately, that you have 
& home which shall always be hers, also, that you 
have means to maintain her, and that she need 
take no thought for the future? This is, practi- 
cally, what most fathers are saying to their daugh- 
ters, but frequently, with less regard to truth 


Your business enterprises. may fail. Is it safe te 
risk the welfare of others entirely on your own 
continued prosperity! Besides, is there enough 
in the subordinate duties which usually fall to the 
share of a daughter in a family, to fill up the as- 
pirings of human nature, to develope the faculties 
of the soul? Look at the course of life of grown 
up daughters in the families about you. They 
are usually regarded by the mother as children 
in all matters pertaining to the household. They 
do not take a share even of the responsibility of 
the family. If required to do a share of the 
work, they do it asa disagreeable task, to which 
a life of ease is far preferable. In the duties of 
wife and mother, there is enough to occupy the 
heart, and exercise the intellect of an educated 
woman; but the mere drudgery of housework, 
the cooking and mending and scrubbing, especial- 

ly in a subordinate position, have in them nothing 
peculiarly attractive or ennobling to anybody.— 
Usually, however, the daughter is not a working 
bee in the hive. She is better educated than her 
mother, perhaps, and not half so good a house- 
keeper, and so she naturally takes to fashion and 
light literature, receives calls and returns them, 
dusts the parlor for her share of the housework, 
works worsted cate and dogs for intellectual dis- 
cipline, and wears a. stylish bonnet to, church by 
way of morals and religion. Without a definite 
*l object, how can she be expected to rise earlyin . 
the morning, or to take an active interest in the 
affairs of life. 

But the question recurs, what better can be 
done? What shall be done that our daughters 
may have courage to look the future calmly in the 
face, and feel that their position is in some meas- 
ure, dependent upon their own exertions ? 

A definite hope for the future, can alone make 
a rational being happy. Give every child, them, 
male or female, an education for some business. 
The discipline of acquiring it will be, in itself, 
salutary, and the consciousness of possessing it 
will at all times give dignity and independence to 
the character. Whatever your position in soci- 
ety, educate your daughter for some business im 
life, educate her according to your means‘ /and 
condition, and according to her tastes and capa- 
pacity. The ‘‘sphere of woman,’’ which has been 
always reduced far below the hemisphere which 
all accord te her as a right, includes, certainly, 
the whole range of teaching—in letters, in science, 
in music and drawing, and whatever else is 
learned in our schools, ‘‘ Woman’s Mission’’ surely 
is to teach, and the demand for female instructors, 
of a high order, is by no means supplied. Acad- 
emies and high schools are now paying salaries of 
five hundred and a thousand dollars to college 
graduates, as mere temporary teachers, and would 





than they profess. Your own life is uncertain.— 


be glad to exchange them for well qualified fe- 
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males, who would enter upon their duties with|cle Tom’s Cabin. Education for all, according to 
some probability of permanency. Then there are’ the capacity of each, is the true law of love sandiof 
tne thousands of district schools, which are fast, progress. 

changing from the hands of college boys, to the) Exeter, N. H., Sept., 1854. 

‘*milder influences’’ of the gentler sex. If your 


daughter has a decided taste for music, or any or- THE LOCUST TREE BORER. 


namental acquirement, assist her to appreciate! Tne jocust trees, in and around Cleveland, have 
the gift which Heaven has offered her. Make) for the last few years suffered greatly from this 
her excel in something which the world deems ex-| insect, many of them being killed, and all being 
eéllent, and her superior attainment will always|™ore or less on iagh Jokee freee copenienly 
are exposed eir a 8. lytus 
command respect,and the means of honorable fleruosus of Fabricius. - In its perfect or image 
subsistence. state, it is a beautiful beetle about three-quarters 
But there are many who cannot afford the|of an inch in length ; the males rather smaller.— 
means, thus to qualify their daughters for teach-| The color is a velvety black with transverse yellow 
ers. What shall they do? J answer, believe that bands, three on the head, four on the thorax, and 
labor is honorable, and teach them a trade, or|p.. ss WARY cbveng, tiie Waibed Coieng Sadt St the 
— . , form of a W. The legs are reddish, and the an- 
manual occupation of some kind. I have never)tenna dark brown. In the early Yory of . 
chanced to.live in any place, where dressmakers|ber they come forth, and during that month are 
and milliners did not keep the ladies of the vil- > “ “on in — — = Sa a ot oe 
: $s : :. ¢,.| Golden rod, on the Cuya , under the Uni- 
agen ee Res = wee — m: versity heights. have Sie Geni in hundreds feed- 
vors of dress-fitting and bonnet-trimming as if 


: ing on the pollen of this plant. They are also to 
they were pearls and diamonds. I venture to say,| he seen coming up and down the trunks of the lo- 


sir, to you who are reading this paper, that yuu! cust trees, singly, in pursuit of their mates or rivals, 
can build a forty-foot barn in less time, than your|0r more commonly paired. The female lays little 
wife and daughters can procure their winter hats. clusters of seven or eight, white eggs, in the cleft of 


the bark. In ashort time they are hatched, and the 
Teach every young lady to cut and make her own| ittle grub immediately begins to eat into’ the soft 





dresses, and if you go further, and educate her to| hark and wood. Their furrows are winding, gen- 
the trade, her support in life is secured. Thejerally inan upward direction yet, sometimes, I 


printing-offices, the counting-rooms of shops, the| have seen holes bored entirely through the trunk 
- manufacturing establishments of various kinds,|f Small trees. In the winter they become torpid, 


aan but the warmth of spring awakens them to re- 
are furnishing respectableemployment to females,| 4 the work of Givactedion: which they make 


and gradually the ‘‘area of freedom” for woman’s! known by the saw dust dropped from their holes. 
labor and talent, is enlarging everywhere in New| little trouble on the part of the owners of 
England. The means of education have not yet|shade trees, would to a great extent protect them 
been supplied to boys and girls alike. Even Bos-| from the ravages of this insect ; during the time 
: , of pairing, they are easily cau n 
ton, I believe, which mary to way boy, at the aucleoyed, wall ; Be be coef by ¢ ildred, thus hin- 
public cost, a four years’ course in a Latin or| dering the deposition of eggs. As a preventative 
High school, gives to girls as an equivalent, only|also, the trunk and larger branches of the trees, 
one additional year in the grammar schools. hig onely peas «6 rane Wate be coment 
with a thick coat of white-wash, well wor in- 
Ra an, bed ae ee net Harv *lto the eracks of the bark. ‘This should ba done 
oy » for boys, but nothing! ,ofore the beetle begins to deposite its d if 
f the kind for girls. But these wants will soon io mesh erent: row: 
bs & wants wil! 8001 repeated every season, it will take care and not en- 
be met. Horace Mann, whose opinion is entitled| trust its property toa bed of lime, as it would not 
in this matter to higher authority, perhaps, than| thrive on so caustic a diet. 
any other individual in this country, has accepted| . on Np) aye ¢ - Sone are pumpenens, ant 
Stina ° ° inhabit man rees, suc - 
the Presiden y of a college in Ohio, where the le, Ash, Hickory, Thorn, &c. Some attack the 
sexes enjoy cqual advantages of instruction. fallen, or cut timber. Their greatest enemy is 
The want of the means to give to girls, at the| the Wood-pecker who destroys immense numbers. 
public expenss,the same thorough and systematic|— Ohio Farmer. 
education as oys are receiving at our colleges, is ‘ 
the great defict in our New England system of in-|, 4 Sze Faruer.—An honest son of Erin, who 


. re . 4 had saved money enough by his industry to pur- 
po Notwithstanding this want of oppor- ioe, onal them, pats As to amor it Fim. 

y for education, a great share of our best| sejf. He accordingly bought his seeds at the seed 
writing of a literary character, both in books and| store, and planted om SI done up in papers— 
magazines, is from the pens of ladies,and he who|just as they came from the store. A 5 ageres 
doubts the capacity of the better-half of creation,| Who observed him, began to laugh at him, ie 
for any literary labor, deserves to have his ears told him he was doing wrong. ‘‘Ah, let me alone 


” b A] . 
pulled by Fanny Fern, and to be classed among 7 “seahdotarnele igor aes ead oad 
slave-catchers in Mrs. Stowe’s next edition of Une} belled jist as they sell them in the shop!” , 
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BROWN’S IMPROVED BRATENT GRIST 
. MILL, - 


The manufacturers confidently recommend this 
article to the notice of practical men who are en- 
gaged in,or about to establish the flouring or meal- 
ing business, or who wish to erect a mill at a com- 
paratively small expense, for occasional use. 
Among the numerous improvements that have ap- 
peared, there are, perhaps, none, either for simpli- 
city, efficiency, durability, or economy, that sur- 
pass it, and as far as their experience has gone, 
they are led to believe it is the best portable mill, 
for flouring meal and grinding grain, corn, salt, 
plaster and spices extant. It is composed of the 
best French burr stones; and it is substantially 
built, easily kept in order, and can be attached to 
the requisite power with great facility. 

The proprietors supply this mill, of proper di- 
mensions for water, steam, or horse power, to or- 
der. As there are many in operation in the New 
England, and other States, which can be referred 
to, a farther description here is unnecessary. 

One of the mills may be seen at the warekouse 
of Messrs. Ruggles, Nourse, Mason & Co., who 
have them for sale. 





Siens amonc tHE Cotieces.—Professor Good- 
rich made a speech at Milwaukee during the grand 
excursion, in which he stated that Yale College 
was opposed to slavery, and the faculty all of one 
mind on the ‘subject, and wished the fact to be 
known North and South. It is said that an un- 
usual number of Southern students have offered 
themselves this year. 

Among the commencement exercises the pres- 


13 


addressed the literary societies at Western Re- 
serve College; Henry Ward Beecher, at Wood- 
ville ; Wendell Phillips, at Union ; J. P. 

son, at Andover; and Wm. H. Seward, at Yale, 
where Geo. W. Perkins also preached ~the concio 
ad clerum. The alumni at Harvard, chose Charles 
Sumner for their Vice President ; Wabash © 
conferred the honorary D. D., on Joshua Leavitt; 
and Yale Coll the LL. D. on W. H. Seward. 
—WN. Y. Eve. Post. 





SOWING GRASS SEED IN THE FALL, 


Eps. Rurat :—AsI believe much information 
may be gained by farmers, in frequently inter- 
changing thoughts and experience in relation to 
the various subjects, which pertain to their yoca- 
tion, I propose saying a few words in relation to 
the inquiries of your correspondent J. B. P. in 
the last No. of the Rurat, regarding the seeding 
down of land. Your correspondent states that 
he cannot get ‘clover or herds grass to ‘catch,’ 
when sown with oats, according to the time-hon- 
ored custom,”’ which, I suppose, is sowing it with 
the grain in the spring. Farmers are ge 

uite indisposed to adopt any new manner of per- 
orming the routine of their labors,—-but the re- 
ted failures in my own case, and that of m: 

neighbors, to get land to catch well, when 
in the spring, induced me to question the correct- 
ness of the idea of spring being the best to sow 
grass seed. After losing a many bushels of 
seed during the past five or six years, Rh 
7 : the spring, I wat of palin ‘4 
that I wou the experiment o 
acrés in the fall. and though the trial of any new 
mode of farming for one year only, is not oathciens 
to establish its correctness or incorrectness, yet 
the success which attended the experiment was 





ent year at different colleges, Frederick Douglass 


most satisfactory, for I cut this year my here 
grass from the field thus seeded. I have not bk 
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fore during several years past, obtained so 

‘ the first year after seeding ; and I attribute 

a” fhe cause entirely to the fact of seeding in the fall. 
It is perfectly reasonable to sup 

sown in the fi 


that seed self-sown or de 
_standing, almost always catches and grows better, 


, that seed/in all its 
would be more likely to do well,| The old oaks of England are very excellent in their 
than if sown in thespring, because it is well known) way, gnarled and rugged. The elm hass 


whole nobility of trees, stands the white elm; no 


less esteemed because it is an American tree, 


known abroad only by importation, and never seen 
magnificence, except in our own 


° 


th 


ited by grass left) as significant as they, and a grace, a royalty, which 
Lap cpa lames the oak like a boor in com : Wad the 


rison. 


than that sown in the spring. The main reason|elm been an English tree, and had Chaucer secn and 


why it does not succeed when sown with oats in 
the spring is because it cannot withstand the dry 
weather which we usually have during the sum- 
mer. Where it can be sown very early, as for in- 
stance, with winter wheat, its chances for success 
are ter; but, even then, I should prefer to 
seed in the fall. 

When sown in the fall, it should be sown in 
September, or before the fall rains commence, 80 
that it may get sufficiently started to withstand 
the winter. 

That which I sowed in the fall was sown on 
stubble, without any dragging ; nor do I think it 
needs any, for it came up = thick and nice. 

- M. Carpenter. 
Ellington, N. Y., August, 1854. 
: Rural New- Yorker. 





HENRY WARD BEECHER ON TREES. 


Every one who has read the life of Sir Walter 
Scott, knows his love of trees. He used to say 
that of all his compositions, he was most proud o 
his compositions to make trees grow. There is yet 
at East-Hampton, flourishing in a hearty age, an 
orchard set out by the hands of my father. And 
we have heard him say that after an absence from 
home, the first impulse, after greeting his own 
family, was to go out and examine each tree in 
his orchard, from root to top. No man ever plant- 
ed a tree or loved one, but knows how to sympa- 
thize with this feeling. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
spends his summer months upon a beautiful farm 
near Pittsfield, on which are half a hundred of the 
original forest trees, some of them doubtless five 
hundred years old; trees that heard the revolu- 
tionary cannon (or heard of them,) and before 
that the crack of the rifle in the early Colonial 
Indian wars, when Miahcomo, with his fugitive 
Pequots, took refuge in the Berkshire hills. It is 
said that Dr. Holmes has measured with tape-line 
every tree on his place, and knows each one of 
them with intimate personal acquaintance. * * 

To the great tree-loving fraternity we belong. 
And our first excursion in Lenox was to salute our 
notable trees. We hada nervous anxiety to see 
that the axe had not hewn, nor the lightning 
struck them ; that no worm had gndwed at their 
root, or cattle at their trunk ; that their branches 
were not broken, nor their leaves failing from 
drought. We found them all standing in their 
uprightness. —— lifted up their heads towards 
Heaven, and sent down to us from all their boughs 
a leafy message of recognition and affection. 
Blessed be the dew that cools their evening leaves, 
and the rains that queneh their daily thirst! May 
the storm be as merciful to them, when in ‘win- 
‘ter ‘it roars through their branches, as is a 
‘harper of his harp. Let the show lie lightly on 
their boughs, and long hence be the summer that 
shall find no leaves to clothe these nobles of the 
pasture! First in our regard, as it is first in the 


loved and sung it, and even Shakspeare, and every 
English poet hung some garlands upon it, it would 
have lifted up its head now, not only the noblest 
of all growing things, but enshrined in a thou- 
sand rich associations of history and literature. 
Who ever sees a hawthorn or a sweet-briar (the 
eglantine) that his thoughtsdo not, like a bolt of 
light, burst through ranks of poets, and ranges of 
sparkling thoughts which have been born since 

gland had a written language, and of which 
the rose, the willow, the eglantine, the hawthorn, 
and other scores of vines or trees have been the 
cause, as they are now and forever the sugges- 
tions and remembrancers? Who ever looks upon 
an oak, and does not think of navies ; of storms ; 
of battles on the ocean ; of the noble lyrics of the 
sea ; of English glades ; of the fugitive Charles, 
the tree-moun monarch ; of the Herne oak ; 
of parks and forests ; of Robin Hood and his mer- 
ry men, Friar Tuck not excepted ; of old baronial 
halls with mellow light streaming through dia- 
mond-shaped panég upon oaken floors, and of elab- 
orate carved wainscotingst And who that has 
ever travelled in English second-class cushionless 
cars has not other and less genial remembrances 


of the enduring solidity of the impervious, unelas- 


ticoak ? One such oak I have,and only one, yet dis- 
covered. On my west line isa fringe of forest, 
through which rushes in spring, trickles in early 
summer, and dies out entirely in August, the is- 
sues of a noble spring from near the hill-side. 
On the eastern edge of this belt of trees stands 
the monarchal oak, wide branching on the east 
toward the open pasture and the free light, but 
on its western side lean and branchless from the 
pressure of the neighboring trees ; for trees, like 
men, cannot grow to the real nature that is in 
them when crowded by too much society. Both 
need to be touched on everf side by sun and air, 
and by nothing else, if they are to be rounded 
out into full symmetry. Growing right up to its 
side, and through its branches is ry Se wifely elm 
—beuuty and grace embosomed by strength. Their 
leaves come and go together, and all the sammer - 
long they mingle their rustling harmonics. Their 
roots pasture in the same soil, nor could either of 
them be hewn down without tearing away the 
ee and marring the beauty of the other. 
And a tree, when thoroughly disbranched, may, 
by time and care, regain its beauty. * * * 

be the crown of the hill, just where an artist 
would have planted them, had he wished to have 
them exactly in the right place, grew some two 
hundred stalwart and ancient maples, beeches, 
ashes, and oaks, a narrow belt-like forest, form- 
ing a screen from the northern and western winds 
in winter and a harp of endless music for the sum- 
mer. The wretched owner of this farm, tem 
by the devil, cut down the whole blessed band and 
brotherhood of trees, that he might fill his pocket 
with two pitiful dollars a cord for the wood! 
Well, his pocket was the best part of him. The 
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fron furnaces have devoured my grove, and their 


huge stumps that stood like gravestones, have 
been cleared away that a grove might be planted 
in the same spot for the next hundred years.to 
nourish into the stature and glory of that which 
is gone. And in other places I find the memorial 
of many noble trees slain; here a hemlock that 
carried up its eternal green a hundred feet into 
the winter air; there a huge double-trunked 
chestnut, dear “old grandfather of hundreds of 
children that have for generations clubbed its 
boughs or shook its nut-laden top, and laughed 
and shouted as bushels of chestnuts rattled down. 
Now the tree exists only as loop-holed posts and 
weather-browned rails. I hope the fellow gota 
sliver in his finger every time he touched the hem- 
lock plank or let down the bars made of those 
chestnut rails. 

What, then, it will besaid, must no one touch 
a tree! must there be no fuel, no timber? Go to 
the forest for both. There are no individual trees 
there, only a forest.—N. Y. Independent. 





FARM OF HARVEY DODGE, ESQ. 
OF SUTTON, MASS. 

On the 14th July, we had the pleasure of 
passing over Mr. Dopcr’s farm, looking at his 
crops, and of observing his modes of operation in 
its several departments. Thearm isabout seven 
miles from Worcester, and on one of that beauti- 
ful succession of hills which prevail in that part 
of the State. The soil is of granite formation, 
springy, bravely resisting the present severe 
drouth, and when once reclaimed and laid to grass, 
the most permanent and fertile land we have. 

The young orcharding on the farm is thrifty, 
just in bearing, and extremely promising. Many 
of the trees, but seven year’s set, being full of 
large and fair fruit. The barley had been har- 
vested, but its representative stubble showed a 
‘strong growth, which I was informed headed and 
filled upwell. About two acres of onions promised 
a return of four to five hundred dollars! Cab- 
bages were rampant, and potato tops appeared 
well, but we did not go below to see how they 
were there. Several cows graced the yard, whose 
fine appearance would be noticeable by the most 
indifferent. One among them, a Devon, it would 
be difficult to equal. A young Deven bull had 
also fine proportions, and promises to become a 
valuable animal. A noble stack of English hay 
stood near the barn, containing some fifteen tons, 
and so compactly laid as to make it difficult to 
withdraw a handful. Ranged against the stone 
walls, and convenient to the buildings, were about 
400 barrels of vinegar, made from the juice of the 
apple. This we looked at and tasted, and found 
it as pure as the air itself upon the Sutton Hills. 
There was a pervading air of neatness and order, in 
and out of doors, and thrift undoubtedly follows 
the orderings of the proprietor. 

But the chief point which attracted our atten- 
tion was his operations in underdraining. On a 


field fronting the house, and containing 25 acres, 
he had laid 600 rods of drainage! A portion of 
this field was still in the condition in which he 
originally found the whole. It is situated ona 
high hill, gently sloping to the nortlt-west, and 
was covered with loose and fast stones, and all the 
coarse and hardy plants with which such land is 
usually made ‘‘unprofitably gay’’—such as vari- 
ous wild grasses, johnswort, hard-hack, life-ever- 
lasting, goldén-rods and cat-tails. The surface 
was uneven and springy, and cold, the water ooz- 
ing out in every direction and collecting in little 
pools in all the low places. Some attempt at re- 
claiming had been made on a lower portion of it, 
and timothy and red-top had been introduced. 
But these had vainly struggled against the influ- 
ences of the cold spring water ever flowing down 
upon it from above, and finally gave up the con- 
flict in despair—the natural grasses again assum- 
ing their place. 

After removing the cross walls—for the field was 
originally divided by several cross walls—and us- 
ing the stones, together with as many from the 
surface as were wanted for outside fencing, the re- 
maining large stones were dug under and dropt 
below the reach of the plow. Trenches were 
then cut sufficiently wide and deep to receive the 
smaller stones. Some of these trenches find an 
outlet on a lower portion of the field, and irrigate - 
several acres of it, while the water from the others 
is carried across the highway and made. to irri- 
gate a pasture, and thus more than trebling the 
amount of feed obtained upon it before this course 
was adopted. R 

In reclaiming a portion of this field, an experi- 
ment was made in ¢renching. Thedepth to which 
the earth was moved, we do not recollect, but the 
effect is now—although several years have elapsed 
—i& marked as it was the first year; the grass 
being larger, and having a more lively and dark- 
er green, than on any other spot of similar ground. 

For a successful, extensive, and complete illus- 


tration of the advantages resulting from thorough 
draining, we would refer the reader to this field. 





Instruction in AcricutturE.—In the ki 

of Prussia there are five Agricultural °8, 
and a sixth is about to be opened; in these are 
taught, by both theory and practice, the highest 
branches of science connected with the culture and 
improvement of the soil ; of Agricultural schools 
of a more elementary order there are ten; there 
are also seven schools devoted to instruction in 
the management of meadow lands; one for instruc- 
tion in the nnnes Se and there are 
also forty-five model farms, intended to serve in 
introducing better modes of agriculture; in all 
seventy-one public establishments for agricultural 
education, not to mention others of a kindred na. 
ture, or those private schools where the art and 
science of i 


ate. ae = 
Prussia is a monarchy, with fifteen millions of 
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nada New York is a republic with three mil- 
, and a territory which though not quite half 
as large, is richer and better situated, with means 
of ‘tation incomparably superior. Prussia 
has seventy-one public establishments to instruct 
. the people in farming, the science of sciences and 
the art of arts. New York has not one; and the 
roposition to establish a single Agricultural Col- 
has again and again been voted down in her 
= Ought so shameful a contrast to ex- 
ist between that monarchy and this republic!— 
N. Y. Tribune. 





VERSES FOR THE YEAR 1900. 
Tell John to set the kettle on, 
I want to take a drive— 
I only want to go to Rome, 
And shall be back at five ; 
Teil cook to dress those humming birds 
I shot in Mexico ; 
They’ve now been killed at least two days, 
They'll soon be un peu haut. 


And Tom, take you the gold-leaf wings, 
And start.for Spain at three— 

I want some Seville oranges, 
*Twixt dinner-time and tea ; 

Fly round by France and bring a new 
Perpetual motion gun, 

To-morrow with some friends I go 
A hunting in the sun. 


Phe trip I took the other day, 
To breakfast in the moon, 

Thanks to my Lord Bellair, he 
Spoiled my new balloon ; 

Por, steering through the milky way, 
He ran against a star, 

And turning round again too soon, 
Come jelt against my car. 


But Tom, you get the car repaired, 
And then let Dan and Dick 

Inflate with ten square miles of gas, 
I mean to travel quick ; 

My steam is surely up by now, — 
Put the high pressure on, 

Give me the breath-bag for the way— 
All right—hey—whiz—I’m gone. 





& 
FALL AND SPRING TRANSPLANTING. 


A correspondent objects to the practice of those 
‘¢who still continue in the old delusion that fall is 


the best time for transplanting trees’’—statin 
that ‘‘some shrubs, and almost all plants, remov 
in the fall, when the sap, the great supporter of 
their life, has gone down into their roots, vegeta- 
tion ceases in them, and they, consigned to a new 
cold soil, poene not a single fibre of the roots 
taking hold until spring, if, indeed, detached al- 
most, if not entirely, from all nourishment, any 
life remains, are destroyed by fall transportation. 
Fruit trees, being more hardy, bear up, but they 
are forever stricken,’’ &c. In thes ring, ‘‘ if the 
dirt is wet, and packed solid round the roots, be- 
fore they are dug, tuuching or injuring as few of 
the fibres and roots as possible, and carefully set- 
ting in their new bed, vegetation goes straight 
on,’’ &e. 
We give this quotation for the sake of pointing 
out @ very common error, namely, that the sap 
down into the roots to winter. Instead of 
is, the sap pervades usually all parts of a tree 


a constant drain or escape. When the leaves fall, 
although tion has ceased, the roots still ab- 
sorb a small quantity, and as there is no 
through the leaves, the vessels of the tree 
ally become filled or distended, so that on the a 
roach of warm weather, stimulating activity, 
feast wound is followed by a flow of thesap. As 
soon as the new leaves expand, as a general rule, 
this flow from incisions ceases, in consequence of 
the drain afforded in another direction. 

Now it usually or that removing the tree 
in the spring, cuts off in a measure the supply 
from the roots at the very moment it is most want- 
ed,—an evil quite as great as that resulting from 
any diminished supply in consequence of fall plant- 
ing. Our correspondent speaks of the evil of ‘‘a 
new cold soil ;’—are we to understand from this 
that the plant has warmed the bed in which it 
stood, and that it is chilled, like a human being, 
by removal to a fresh bed? -Is not the ‘‘new soil”’ 
as relatively cold in spring as in autumn! He 
speaks of life being ‘‘destroyed by transportation”’ 
—this must refer to long distances ; yet trees may 
be sent thousands of miles if well packed, with near- 
ly or quite the safety attending their removal to 
the next farm. Ample experience has proved this 
to be true. Why are we not all allowed to take 
the same pains in saving the roots and carrying 
the earth upon them, for autumn as well as for 
spring transplanting? 

But throwing etheory aside,—we have in the 
course of our practice set out many ten thousands 
of trees of various sizes, both in autumn and in 
spring, and we are satisfied that more, by at least 
twenty-fold, depends on a good soil, careful work, 
and especially on the subsequent culture, than on 
the season of the year; nevertheless, if it were 
not for the liability to be thrown out or raised by 
frost, and the danger to half tender sorts from the 
cold of winter, we think the advantages would de- 
a preponderate in favor of autumn, more es- 
pecially because it is not accompanied with the 
check we have already spoken of, at the very mo- 
ment the trees should commence to grow vigorous- 
y- We have never found hardy trees to succeed 
better, if as well, other things being the same, as 
when carefully dug up in autumn and well laid in 
till spring, when they were set out, without the 
above mentioned check. 

Shrubs and small plants, if inclining to be ten- 
der, are always made more tender the first winter 
by sara omer ; hence they should be either 
protected, or the work is done in spring. Hardy, 
early starting perennials, as psonias, popeatts-» 
should always be set out in the fall ; while tulips 
and many other bulbs require setting’a month or 
two earlier. The practice must be modified by 
circumstances, climate, and the habits of the va- 
rious plants.— Country Gentleman. 





Runaway Poxn.—Fifty ladies and gentlemen, 
belonging to Barton, Vt., celebrated the Fourth 
of July by a picnic in the basin of the celebrated 
‘Runaway Pond,’’ near that village. the Jras- 
burg Gazette gives the following description of 
the spot, as measured by some of the _— 
of the Passumpsic Railroad, who were of par- 
ty :-— 

“The water before its escape covered over 
100 acres of land being one milelong and 70 





alike, and while covered with leaves, these keep up 


rods wide for one-half its length. The greatest 
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depth of water which escaped was 85 feet. The 
highway which now through the pond is 
for nearly half a mile from 70 to 80 feet below 
the old water level. The lowest surface of the 
bed of the pond is a bog or meadow from 40 to 
50 rods wide, and nearly half a mile long, by the 
side of which the highway is laid. For this 
whole surface the ~tes depth of water may be 
called 80 feet. The sod of most of this is very 
tremulous, and a pole, or even an unlucky foot, 
once through the sod, goes down without further 
obstruction to almost any depth. From an a 
yximate estimate, this contained 1,$88,- 
,000 gallons, above the level of the bog, and 
it would take the full discharge of the canal of 
the Boston Water Works six months to fill it. 


Such was the size of the pond which in 1810)% 


burst its barriers, and swept almost in a body 
down the valley.” 


OSWEGO---ITS MILLS AND BUSINESS. 


In the year 1826 the first mill for the manufac- 
ture of flour was erected in Oswego, and at the 
— day there is perhaps no point in the United 

tates, or in the world, where the manufacture of 
flour is conducted upon so large a scale as in the 
city of Oswego, together with the mills at the 
village of Fulton, twelve miles up the river. The 
first flouring mill in Oswego was built by Messrs. 
Alvin Bronson and T. 8. Morgan, on the east side 
of theriver. Mr. Henry Fitzhugh afterwards also 
built a mill adjoining, both of which were subse- 
quently destroyed by fire. 





From that period the flouring business at Oswe- r 


go has been gradually increasing in magnitude— 
owly at first, but quite rapidly during the last 
ten years. The destructive fire which occurred 
here on the 5th of July, 1853, destroyed most of 
the mills and elevators on the east side of the 
river. Through indomitable energy, however, they 
have all been rebuilt, upon a larger and more ex- 
tensive scale, with all the modern improvements. 
There are in te, at the present time, sixteen 
mills, with eighty-four run of stone, capable of 
manufacturing about nine thousand barrels of flour 
aday. Add to this the flouring mills twelve miles 
up the river, and we have an te of one 
hundred and nine run of stone, capable of making 
about twelve thousand barrels of flour, and con- 
suming over fifty thousand bushels of wheat per 


day. 

The capital invested in so many mills, the num- 
ber of men employed in running them, and the 
capital employed in the purchase of grain to sup- 
ply them, must necessarily amount to a very high 

gure. At the lowest calculation, the capital in- 
vested in mills and elevators will reach nearly 
$1,000,000; the number of men directly employed 
in running them, and in coopering, will exceed 
1,400; and the number of persons deriving su 
port from the labor therein, is not less than 3000. 

The hydraulic power of Oswego is immense, 
and is still more than two-thirds occupied; and 
at Oswego Fall there is almost an incalculable 
amount of water-power still unoceupied. The 
water in the Oswego river is sufficient to drive 
the mills throughout the year. 

The amount of wheat received at Oswego from 
Upper Lakes and Canada, and the amount of 
flour by canal, is larger than at any other 
lake port in the United States. In the year 1853 





there were 7,436,391 bushels of wheat received, 
by lake, at Oewogo; of which 1761108 “tastes 
were 


shipments from Buffalo. 
manufactured at Oswego in 1 
the two previous years, in consequence "of the des- 
truction of four or five of the largest mills by fire. 
We give below a table showing the names of 
mills at Oswego, their proprietors, run of stone, 
and number of barrels of flour they are capable of 
making per day :— 


z 
a 
ge 
f 


SESSSSSSSSSSESEEs: 


NAMES OF MILLS. — PROPRIETORS’ MAMES. 
pire 


a 


‘ T. Wyman.... precesecce 
RY oo vceses G. & CO. Ames 
8,400 
The mills at Fulton, which should be added, 
are as follows :— 
Runof Bbis, Flour 
NAMES OF MILLS. PROPRIETORS’ NAMES. — Per Day. 


The facilities for handling grain in 

also extensive there being ten elevators in all— 
half the number of which, however, are attached 
to the mills. The elevating capacity is about 
thirty-six thousand bushels per hour, and thé stor- 
age room equal to about 2,200,000 bushels. There 
are also two or three floating elevators in the har- 
bor, % aa of elevating from 1000 to 1500 bush- 
els per hour.—U. S. Economist. 





CARRYING FRUIT TO MARKET. . 


But few days pass at this season of the year 
during which may not be witnessed at any of our 
market-towns, the effect of carelessness in carryi 
fruit to market. It is well known to all salesmen 


that, be their wares what they may, the better 
their appearance, the better will bas § sell. This 
fact seems to be entirely overlooked by farmers 
when carrying their produce, and more especially 
fruit, to market: 

For instance, a farmer having early ag for 
sale, will shake them from the tree, pick them 
up, bruised and all, throw them into the box of a 
lumber-wagon, and drive them eight or ten miles 
at a smart , and over a rough road. Upon ar- 
riving at his destination he finds them bruised, 
discolored, and withall, looking far more fit for 
consumption by swine than for human use. 
next is to scll them, and in this branch of 
the operation the results of his heedlessness are 
soon made manifest. It is only after a great waste 
of time and words that he succeeds in disposing of 
them, and then but fora mere trifle. It is no 
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marvel that he goes home in a state of mind no 
ways enviable, finding fault with everybody, and 
everything, apple-buyers and apples in particular, 
and ending with a resolution to let the trees take 
care of themselves in future. 

Had this man (who by = hey: is m4 a fair 
specimen’of the majority,) pic is apples care- 
fully, put them mayen he barrels, and driven 
slowly to market,a quick sale and high price would 
have rewarded him in full for his care and atten- 
tion. Nor would these be the only benefits arisin 
from such a course, the purchaser would be we 

leased with his bargain, and a great seving would 
Be made in the time and temper of the farmer. 
Finally, and best of all, he would return to his 
home with a.firm determination to take the best 
of care of his trees. J. G. 8. 
—Dollar Newspaper. 


MANURING FRUIT TREES. 

The Dutch, who are admirable gardners, had in 
the Great Exhibition an instrument called ‘‘ Earth 
Borer,’’ for manuring fruit trees without diggin 
the ground. A circle of holes is bored aroun 
the tree at two feet distance from the tree, and a 
foot from each other. Taking the tree at a foot 
diameter at the surface of the soil, the circle will 
be five feet in diameter and fifteen feet in circum- 
ference ; and if the holes are three inches diame- 
ter and a foot apart—fifteen inches, there will be 
about twelve holes ; more or less, according to the 
diameter of the tree. They are eighteen inches 
deep (where there is enough depth of soil) and 
slanting towards the center ; are filled with liquid 
manure, diluted more or less in dry weather, and 
stronger as the weather is wetter. For the time 
of application, Dr. Lindley tells us (Gardener’s 
Chronicle, Feb. 21, 1852:) ‘* For fruit, the prop- 
er time for using liquid manure is when the fruit 
is beginning to swell, and has acquired, by means 
of its own surface, a power of suction capable of 
opposing that of the leaves. At that time, liquid 
manure may be applied freely, and continued from 
time to time as long as the fruit is growing. But 
at the first sign of ro OY or even earlier, it 
should be wholly withheld. If liquid manure is 
applied to a plant when the flowers are growing, 
the vigor which it communicates to them must 
also be communicated to the leaves; but when 
leaves are growing unusually fast, there is some- 
times a danger that they may rob the branches of 
the sap required for the nutrition of the fruit ; 
and, if that happens, the latter falls off. And 
we all know, that when ripening has once begun, 
even water spoils the quality of the fruit, — 

y 





it augments the size, as is sufficiently shown 
the strawberries prepared for the London market 
by irrigation; great additional size is obtained, 
but it is at the expense of flavor, and any injury 
which mere water may produce, will certainly 
not be diminished by water holding ammoniacal 
and saline substances in solution.”’ I am not 
aware that this information has made its way into 
our orchards, finding no allusion to it in any of 
our books on etheed management, nor at our ag- 
vicultural meetings. The time is just coming for 
— it to the test, and it remains with the 
ruit growers to see what profit they can make of 
it. ‘They need, in these times, alj they can get, 
and this method has the recommendation of re- 
quiring little outlay if any,—Mark Lane Express. 





PROTECTION FROM LIGHTNING. 

[We copy the following from an interesting ar- 
ticle in the Portsmouth Journal, from the pen of 
E. Meriam, Esq., of Brooklyn, N. Y.,—a gen- 
tleman whose opinions on this subject are worthy 
of respect :] 

Lightning-conductors, reared for the of 
mnttelioa afford absolute protection to i fe against 
lightning. Inall of my long-continued and exten- 
sive researches into the phenomena of lightning, 
1 have never found a case of loss of life by light- 
ning either in a building or vessel aed with 
a conductor reared for t pose of protection. 

As to the fears pate many that light- 
ning rods are dangerous, because they say they 
attract lightning, a brief statement will suffice to 
show that such fears are swholly and entirely 
groundless. Steamboats, which Mag a in 

t quantities, are rarely struc ightning, 
ry ae ease of loss of life by lightning has oer 
been known on board of a steamboat. Iron ships, 
iron buildings, and warchouses filled with iron, 
are never struck by lightning, nor have I ever met 
with a case of loss of life by lightning in a rail- 
road-car. These facts are conclusive as to metals 
being dangerous from their attraction for light- 
ning. 

‘Trees are no protection, and I advise all persons 
during thunder-storms to get away as far as possi- 
ble from trees, whether in front of a building or 
elsewhere. 

Lightning-conductors are of easy construction 
and need cost but very little, and any person of 
ordinary capacity can erect them. Iron-wire of 
No. 1 or No. 2 size, five-sixteenths or one-fourth 
of an inch in diameter, is abundantly large for a 
pre it is the size used on 
of ships-of-the-line, frigates, and sloops-of-war, 
and has never failed. Wire of this size costs less 
than one cent per foot; it can be obtained in 
pieces of one hundred or more feet in length ; no 
other pointing is required but what can be made 
by a file. The rod should extend one or two feet 
above the chimney or cupola, and down to and 
into the ground to the depth of permanent mois- 
ture, and should not come in contact with any 
other metals. Every chimney toa house should 
havea rod. A barn fifty feet long should haye 
conductors—one at each end and one in the mid- 
dle—and may diverge and reach the earth at a 
distance of twenty feet from the foundation of 
the building. 

The conductors should in no case ascend from 
one end to the other, but preserve a continuous 
descent, and in no case.makea sharp angle, but 
where a turn is necessary, it should be a gentle, 
gradual curve. Where glass insulators are used, 
the bore should be at least one inchin diameter 
for a quarter-inch rod, and the iron holder should 
be painted with two good coats of paint, but the 
rod should in no case have any paint upon it. 
The gilded point may flatter human pride, but the 
lightning needs no such trifling tinselling. 

I shall feel a pleasure to give any person preci 
information as to putting to roth oa any Find of 
buildings, free of any expense. 

Persons struck down by lightning, ® ! 
freely drenched with cold water ; and if anima- 
tion is not restored, continue the drenching for 
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hours, and if it fail, add salt to the water and 
continue the ag useny 

More have been struck down by light- 
ning during the present year, than during the 
same length of time for many years. Protection 
is attainable by almost everybody, and it is sur- 
prising that individuals will reject ‘‘the ‘way”’ 
which the good book says the Creator made for 
the lighthing of the pS ly 





For the New England Farmer. 


STATE ALMSHOUSE AT TEWKSBURY, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Messrs. Eprrors :—Variousremarks have been 
made by different individuals in reference to the 
State Almshouse at Tewksbury, some of them 
having a tendency to make a wrong impression 
on the public mind, and having some nal 
knowledge of the place, I thought I would make a 
statement in regard to the institution. 

On the 2d day of May last, and 17th day of 
August, inst., | made two visits to the establish- 
ment, went through all the rooms, looked at the 
diseased inmates, which were numerous, viewed 
all the conveniences and apparatus for cooking, 
the privilege of getting water, the furniture, and 
likewise all the bedrooms and beds, school-rooms 
and scholars, and everything else of much impor- 
tance. We have but very Rttle reason to expect 
in such a congregation of heterogeneous accumu- 
lations of ignorance, vice, disease and misery, col- 
lected from every point of the compass, that per- 
fect order can be established in a few days, or 
perfeet neatness uniformly prevail, -where con- 
stant accessions of filth, reagsand vermin are con- 
comitant with many of the new comers. Water 
is one important item of such an establishment : 
the superintendent informed me that they had a 
good supply of water at present, but were im- 
proving the wells to have it more plentiful and 
of better quality. He is subduing and preparing 
the soil about the buildings for future crops, 
which appears to be of astrong, retentive nature, 
and will be found good for the production of fruit 
trees, grass, and many kinds of vegetables, The 
svil at the foot of the eminence, on which the 
buildings are located, is a sandy loam, is clear of 
stones, and easily wrought and willbe found by 
deep plowing and good cultivation to be excellent 
for grain and many kinds of roots. 

The floors of the house were white and unstained 
by filth or paint, aud imitated the parlor floors 
which our grandmothers used to pride themselves 
in exhibiting to company. I saw and examined 
the bread which was made of wheat, well-baked, 
light and good, better than many of us have at 
home. I saw a very large number of boys well- 
clad, cleanly and obedient, march up to the din- 
ner table in single file, under better discipline 
than our ancient military officers kept their sol- 
diers. Isaw the school which consisted of some 
hundred or two of children, very still and obedi- 
ent to their teacher, and apparently under good 
discipline, and the governess doing her duty well. 
I saw the sleeping apartments, which were clean 
and well ventilated ; the beds and coverings were 
clean and in good order. And, finally, considering 
the newness of the establishment and the recent 
time of occupancy, and the numberless difficulties 
the superintendent and other functionaries are 


doomed to encounter, when fully taken into con- 
sideration, by the rational mind, what reason has 
a reasonable man to complain. Let those who 
use slang and misrepresentation beware that a | 
slander not’; what Heantifal things truth, 
principle, and a conscience void of offence.are ; 
the slanderer generates fuel to consume his own 
vituls. Let truth and reason prevail over every 
evil ion, and by the exercise of them prosper 
the better. The first time I viewed the premises, 
and went through the apartments and saw the 
conveniences, my im on was that if those who 
were taxed to build ani support the establish- 
ment were as susceptible to envy, as some of our 
fallen race are, they must feel a degree of it on 
seeing facilties and conveniences so much superior 
to their own for rendering the burden of labor 
light. What have we reason to expect in an 
establishment for such a purpose, where the in- 
mates, many of them, are the parentage and p 
eny of all the diseases and vices incident to the old 
world, with the addition of the variety which ex- 
ist in the new, but the prevalence of the pesti- 
lence which walketh in darkness and devoureth 
at noonday. 

The offspring of many of the inmates are liter- 
ally conceived in loathsomeness and disease, and 
born dying in every variety of malady, which is 
the curse threatened in the commandment of ‘‘vis- 
iting the iniquities of the parents upon the chil- 
dren to the third and fou neration,”’ and a 
severe chastisement for the violation of the laws of 
God. . Who can wonder that cholera and death 
in every hideous form should be doing its work 
among such an unfortunate class of polluted vic- 
tims. The inmates are brought there from eve: 
= of the State, and many of them covered wit 

irt, rags and vermin, to be cleansed, and others 
with their blood tainted with the most health- 
destroying diseases. Little chance do the offspring 
of the poor, inconsiderate.vitiated parentsstand to 
arrive at manhood. On the 17th of August inst., 
there were six hundred inmates at the institution, 
and I was informed by the physician that but 
three had died in August up to that time. It is 
evident to me that the diseases which the chil- 
dren inherit from their parents are sweeping them 
off in infancy, independent of cholera or the epi- 
demics incident to ourclimate. The superintend- 
ent and other officers of the establishment shew a 
good degree of interest in their labors, and the 
requent arrival of new inmates seems to promise 
them a steady run of business. I feel grateful for 
the gentlemanly kindness of the superintendent and 
other officers of the institution for conducting me 
over so much space to give me an opportunity to 
gain valuable information. Srias Brown. 

Wilmington, Aug. 21, 1854. 





Wuear Frovr, Bottep anp Unsotrep.—lIt ig 
said that there are of nutriment peculiarly fas 
vorable for the growth of the muscular system, 
in every 1000 lbs. of wheat, about 281bs, ‘In ev; 
ery 1000 lbs. of flour only about 20 Ibs.,and in ev. 
ery 1000 lbs. of bran, about 60 lbs, To please 
the eye and the palate we sift out the most nur 


tritive part of the grain, and seek @ subgtitute 
for it in the consumption of animal food, &c.— 


There is yet another loss or disadvantage from 
this rather foolish fastidiousness. The bolted 





flour will not go nearly sq far as the unbolted 
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Tf, in a given time, eight persons will consume 
40 Ibs. of fine flour or the usual product of one 
bushel of wheat, then it would take a considera- 
bly longer time for them to consume that flour 
with the addition of several pounds of coarser ma- 
terial. This saving from the use of unbolted flour 
would be greater than just in proportion to the 
increase in weight of the unbolted above the 
bolted article, for the former contains the most 
nutriment. It would be certainly within the 
limits of truth to calculate that four bushels of 
wheat would go farther in the unbolted state, than 
five bushels bolted. This is no contemptible con- 
sideration, at present prices of wheat and flour.— 
To this may be added the fact that unbolted 
flour is most conducive to health.— Country Gen- 
tleman. 





For the New England Farmer. 


HONOR TO THE FARMER’S WIFE. 


BY A. G. COMINGS. 


We have had some interesting articles from the 
pen of the editor, upon Farmer Thrifty and Far- 
mer Thriftless. ‘These have had a very favorable 
reception in all quarters, and ‘have gone the 
rounds’’ among the scissored fraternity, very much 
to their honor. , 

It is never desirable to cripple a fast-sailing ship, 
nor do anything of the kind; but I cannot help 
cherishing an inclination to try, at least, to take 
some of the wind out of those sails, and turn it in 
a different direction. Having been favored with 
a view of the inside of ‘River Cottage,’’ some 
time since, I am entirely removed from any feel- 
ing of danger, if I shall venture to suggest to my 
esteemed friend, the editor, that Farmer Thrifty’s 
wife was justly entitled toa very large share o 
the honor which has been given to him. 

A thrifty old-bachelor farmer is a most unnat- 
ural, unusual and impossible idea. Mercantile 
money-worshipers, commercial adventurers, and 
political fire-eaters, can be made out of those un- 
social things called old bachelors. But that first 
of all employments, and greatest of all, agricul- 
ture, requires a being of sense enough to know 
that he is a man, and to know that no man honors 
his manhood who is willing to live alone in this 
wrold, that is, without a wife. The natural de- 
sign and first proper use of a farm, is as a home. 

hat a home that would be, where woman should 
have no place! Call for Robinson Crusoe, and let 
him sing of its ‘‘charms!”’ 

Tn an old bachelor’s garden, flowers could not 
bloom, for any good cause. Fruits could not ri- 
pen, except the sour crab apple. He who would 
not have a wife and children about him, could 
never care for cattle, horses, sheep, hogs or hens, 
except with the same hoggish care that grunter 
has for his provender. It is a settled question. 
No man can be a true farmer who is so much a 
brute as not to be a social being. But this is all 
out-door talk. We must go into the house, and 
take a look at things there, if we want to under- 
stand why Farmer Thrifty is always so thrifiy 
and so cheerful. 

‘The chances of thrift in this world, without a 
wife, are hardly one to a thousand. The chances 
with a wife, may be reckoned about by square 
numbers ; as, in somé communities, about one in 





four ; in others about one in nine; and in others 


not more than one in sixteen, or perhaps one in 
twenty-five. We reckon in this way. The fac- 
ulty to accumulate, and the ability or faculty to 
save, are two distinct faculties ; which have thei 
application both out of doors and in the house. 
Without two interested persons, to direct or use 
these faculties and interests, one in the house and 
one outside, there is scarce a possibility of success. 
In the most intelligent and well trained commu- 
nities, of either men or women, not more than one 
out of two are capable of managing their part suc- 
cessfully. The probability for the success of the 
couple will be a square of the chances. The 
chances are two for the man, outof which to bring 
one ; and in the same manner for the woman. Or, 
more correctly I should say, the chances of each 
are as one-half; which, squared, leaves one-fourth; 
or one in four. Where not more than one in three 
for each, their united chance would be one in 
nine ; and so on. 

The faculty in the exercise of which the man is 
to excel, is an ability to earn, or: accumulate ; 
while the faculty necessary for the woman is an 
ability to preserve, to keep, to economize. 

Now if, as poor Richard says, ‘“‘A penny saved, 
is as good as two pence earned ;”’ then Farmer 
Thrifty is not entitled to all the credit of the 
success which has attended him. 

The amount which can be laid up, yearly, after 
meeting all expenses, is but a small percentage of 
the stock employed. If the farmer pays interest 
on his farm, and the farm is worth no more than 
the sum upon which he pays interest, then he has 
properly nothing invested except his labor: If his 
own labor would be worth four hundred dollars, 
and the economical support of his family would 
cost him four hundred, the management in the 
house will decide whether he shall have any pro- 
fit on this four hundred dollars. If, with the most 
economical and careful management of his affairs 
in thehouse, he could lay up six per cent. profit on 
the worth of his labor, it woelt Ue only twenty- 
four dollars per year. If he could lay up twelve 
and a half per cent., it would only amount to fif- 
ty dollars in a year. 

Some women are always very careful not to en- 
croach upon the éime of their husbands. Their 
meals are always ready at the time which will 
favor the out-door work. If they must call for 
the assistance of ‘‘the boys,’’ or the farmer, or for 
the use of ‘the horse,”’ it is carefully — 80 
as to cost as little hindrance as possible. They 
study economy in the use of fuel, whether it is 
obtained from the farm or not; and every article 
of clothing, or of provisions. Everything is put 
away, in the best order for preservation, or in the 
proper place for convenience. Then they greatly 
Increase the strength and activity of the farmer, 
by the cheerful manner and spirit, and the con- 
stancy of life, with which they seek to promote his 
wishes. 

The fact is, the wife of Farmer Thrifty makes 
butter and cheese, when she makes any, which 
will add twenty-five per cent. to the butter which 
Farmer Thriftless carries to market. pes oe 4 
and girls will be kept in as good order nearly 


twice as long, with the same clothing and shoes, - 


as those of Farmer Thriftless. Crockery, glass, 
china ware, &c., can be used upon her table much 
longer, by reason of a ready care. Farmer Thrif- 
ty’s wife is a cheerful woman, and people like to 
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visit at her house. This costs something; but 
good cheer does so ease the burden of life, that, 
after all, itis no tax, if not carried to excess. 
Now all I have to say about the matter, further, 
is, that there is no such man as Thrifty, in the 


list of farmers or mechanics, whose wife is not en-|red 


titled to as bright a feather in her cap as her hus- 
band can wear. 

I have no fear that any of the women will get 
angry with me for what I have said, for none of 
them read the papers, only the wives of the Thrif- 
ties. A. G. Commas. 

Mason, N. H. 





For the New England Farmer. 


THE CETONIA INDA. 


Suson Brown, Esq. :—Dear Sir,—The insects 
found by Dr. Horxus to be destructive to peaches 
are described in my Treatise on injurious insects, 
poges 35—36, under the name of Cetfonia Inda. 

hey have appeared a month earlier than usual. 

The precocious ripening of peaches, noticed also 
by your correspondent, is one of the signs of yel- 
lows. Another is the growth of slender shoots, 
clothed with diminutive leaves, on the trunks and 
branches. These symptoms will be followed next 
year by yellowness of all the leaves. Experienced 
cultivators recommend digging up the affected 
trees and burning them, 

Yours, truly, 
Tuappevs Witiiam Harris. 

Cambridge, Mass., Aug. 26, 1854. 





Remarks.—We are again indebted té the kind at- 
tentions of Dr. Harris, in directing us to a descrip- 
tion of the insect sent us and spoken of by Dr. 
Horxins, of Northamption, in his recent com- 
munication. Dr. Hopxrys will please accept as 
an apology, for not forwarding the insect as he 
desired, that we have been deprived the pleasure 
of visiting our office in Boston for two weeks, in 
consequence of sickness. We are again grateful 
for restored health, and are ready to labor in the 
delightful field of agricultural progress wherever 
work is to be done. Below weappend the history 
of the Cetonia Inda, from Dr. Harris’ interesting 
work on insects. 


‘*Two American Cetonians must suffice as ex- 
amples in thisgroup. The first is the Indian Ce- 
tonia, Cetonia Inda, one of our earliest visitors 
in the ing, making its appearance towards the 
end of Aprilor the beginning of May, when it 
may sometimes be seen in considerable numbers 
around the borders of woods, and in dry open fields, 
flying just above the grass with a loud humming 
sound, like a humpble-bee, for which perhaps it 
might at first sight be mistaken. Like other in- 
sects of the same genus, it has a broad body, very 
obtuse behind, with a triangular thorax, and a 
little wedge-shaped on each side between the hind- 
er angles of the thorax and the shoulders of the 
wing-covers ; the latter, taken together, form an 
oblong square, but are somewhat notched or wide- 
ly sco my on the middle of the outer edges. The 
head and thorax of this beetle are dark copper- 
brown, or almost black, and thick, and thickly 
covered with short greenish yellow hairs; the 


wi are light yellowish brown, but 
able’ with edit alk metallic tints, and PerveA 
with numerous irregular black spots ; the under- 
side of the body, which is hairy, is of a black. 
color, with the edges of the rings and, the legs dull 
. It measures about six-tenths of an inch in 
length. During the summer months the Indian 
Cetonia is not seen ; but about the middle of Sep- 
tember a new brood comes forth, the beetles ap- 
pearing fresh and bright, as though they had just 
completed their last transformation. At this 
time they may be found on the flowers of the gold- 
en-rod, eating the pollen, and also in great num- 
bers on corn-stalks, and on the trunks of the lo- 
cust-tree, feeding upon the sweet sap of these 
a. On the approach of cold weather they 
isappear, but I have not been able to ascertain 
what becomes of them at this time, and only con- 
jecture that they get into some warm and sheltered 
spot, where they pass the winterin a torpid state, 
and in the spring issue from their retreats, and 
finish their career by depositing their eggs for 
another brood. Those that are seen in the spring 
want the freshness of the autumnal beetles, a cir- 
cumstance that favors my conjecture. Their hoy- 
ering over and occasionally dropping upon the 
surface of the ground is probably for the purpose 
of selecting a suitable place to enter the earth and 
lay their eggs. Hence I suppose that their larvae 
or grubs may live on the roots of herbaceous 
plants. - 

The other Cetonian beetle to be described is the 
Osmoderma scaber, or rough Osmoderma. It is 
a large insect, with a broad oval and flattened 
body ; the thorax is nearly round, but wider than 
long ; there are no wedge-sha ieces between 
the corners of the thorax, and the shoulders of the 
wing-cases, and the outer edges of the latter are 
entire. It is of a purplish-black color, with a 
coppery lustre; the is punctured, concaveor 
ho. lowed on the top, with the edge of the broad 
visor turned up in the males, nearly flat, aud 
with the edge of the visor not raised in the 
females; the wing-cases are so thickly.and deeply 
and irregularly punctured a8 to appear almost as 
rough as shagreen ; the under-side of the body is 
smooth and without hairs; and the legs are short 
and stout. In addition to the difference between 
the sexes above described, it may be mentioned 
that the females are generally much larger than 
the males, and often want the coppery polish of 
the latter. They measure from eight-tenths of 
an inch to one inch and one-tenth in length. 
are nocturnal insects, and conceal themselves dur- 
ing the day in the crevices and hollows of trees, 
where they feed upon the sap that flows from the 
bark. They have the odor of Russia leather, and 
give this out so powerfully, that their presence 
can be detected, by the scent alone, at the dis- 
tance of two or three yards from the place of their 
retreat. Thisstrong smell suggested the name Os- 
moderma, that is scented skin, given to these bee- 
tles by the French naturalists. They seem 
ticularly fond of the juices of cherry arid — 
trees; in the hollows of which I have often dis- 
covered them. Their larve live in the hollowsof 
these same trees, feeding upon the diseased wood, 
and causing it more rapidly to decay. They are 
whitish fleshy grubs, with a reddish hard-shelled 
head, and closely resemble the grubs of the com- 
mon dor-beetle. In the autumn each one makes 
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an oval cell or pod, of fragments of wood, suckers or new shoots on an old apple tree after it 


ly — with a i yet it mtn has been severely trimmed for grafting in the 
its transformation within the cell, and comes for PRES . 
in the beetle form in the month of July.” spring—the root had laid up the sap, and there 


not being sufficient outlet for it, it had to supply 
such outlet by making new wood. 
ABOUT APPLE TREES. It is often said that the shaping of trees and the 
The season of Autumn, in New England, has training of vines is entirely a matter of taste ; but 
come to be highly favorable to the operations of| we cannot think the opinion a correct one, any 
husbandry. Most of the three autumnal months| more than it would be applied to the ox, the 
afford delightful weather for plowing and reclaim-| horse, or the cow. Symmetry in shape in the lat- 
ing, for building stone walls, ditching and trans-| ter pleases the eye and at the same time gives 
planting ; the month of November, even, affording} large muscles and a corresponding strength and 
weather suitable for hauling manure and prepar-| weight, and thus utility is combined with good 
ing the earth for most of the crops of the coming} taste. Soit isof the tree and the vine. We be- 
year. The spring time for preparing the soil and/ lieve that as much good taste is yet to be manifest- 
getting in the various crops, on the other hand,/ed in the management of trees, as there has al- 
has come to be usually inclement and short—|ready been in the improvement of our animals, 
April being too wet and cold, frequently, either|and that the development of this good taste will 
to plow, sow, or plant. It is, therefore, well to} also increase the profit of the fruit crops. A great 
accomplish as much of the farm work as possible) many of the apple, peach, apricot and plum trees 
a in the fall, leaving more tim~ in the spring to per-|in New England, are neither in a state of nature, 
form the important labors then before us, more|nor managed according to the rules of art. They 
considerately and thoroughly» are budded or grafted trees, and are thus not ac- 
We know of no substantial reason why apple| cording to nature; then they are hacked with 
trees should not be transplanted in the fall, and) axes, lacerated with dull saws and gouged with 
there are several reasons which, to our mind,|hob-nailed boots. A limb is smote off here which 
make it the props time. The first we have al-|ought to have remained, and another left there 
ready adduced—there is a less demand upon our| which outrages every ruleof proportion. In form- 
time by other things waiting to be done. We can| ing the young tree we would start the limbs about 
visit the nurseries and make a more thorough ex-| five feet from the ground, and should allow no 
amination of trees in the pleasant autumn days,| centre perpendicular stem above them. “Three or 
than through the snows or mud of March andj four branches coming out at opposite sides of the 
April. Another reason is, that trees well set in| stem will give around full head, in shape some- 
October, after having cast their leaves, ‘‘will gain| what like an umbrella reversed, and as the tree 
fibres enough to support them before winter, and| increases,will throw out numerous lateral branch- 
will shoot well the next spring, and better than|es, which will fill up and forma head of beautiful 
those planted in the spring.’’ Butin fall trans-|symmetry, and one which is, we think, the best 
planting, care must be taken that no water re-| calculated to produce the greatest money value of 
mains standing about the tree through the win-| fruit. Perhaps not the largest quantity but of the 
ter ; and Brapiey says—in his Treatise on Hus-| most value. None of these lateral limbs should 
bandry and Gardening—‘‘we mast never fail to| be allowed to cross the tree—that is, to start from 
. plant the same side towards thesouth which stood| one side and grow across the inside of the tree. 
80 before.’’ The tree being set, it is a good plan| When shaped in this form, a person may walk 
to throw the soil about it to the height of a foot} pretty much over the top of an apple tree which 
or more, which will steady it through the winter | has been growing twenty years; the light and air 
and keep its roots in place; in the spring it|is freely admitted, the limbs do not obstruct and 
should be levelled. chafe each other, and room is left below for the 
Having the tree now set and finely growing, it |comfortable cultivation of the land. Trees once 
will not do to let nature sport with it in her| formed in this manner will scarcely need the knife 
freest moods, nor on the other hand to be perpet-|or saw for years in succession, unless in cases of 
ually at work upon it with the pruning-knife.| accidents, provided the cultivator uses his thumb 
Continual pruning makes the tree shoot into fulse| and finger judiciously when the shoots are young 
wood and miscarry of its buds designed for fruit ;| and tender. 
and the reason of it is this—the root had filled it-| Apple trees, however, producing different kinds 
self with juices proportionable to the nourishment; of fruit have different habits of growth. Some 
its standing branches required, and when these| inclining to shoot upward in a prim and slender 
are taken away, the effort that nature makes is|form, others into compact, thick heads, with 
to supply new shoots to receive the sap which the| strong, lateral branches, while others, again, as- 
root has stored up. This will be made evident to| sume a pendent form. Most of the sweet apple 
any one who will observe the great number of! trees have long, slender, whiplash-like branches ; 
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the Rhode Island Greening has a compact and 
pendulous head, the ends of the limbs often touch- 
ing the ground when loaded with fruit, although 
leaving the main stem at a distance of five or even 
six feet from the ground. The branches of the 
Baldwin usually assume a position the most con- 
venient to come at either for working among .or 
for gathering their fruit, as they seldom take a 
vertical or true horizontal direction. So the Blue 
Pearmain and the Sopsavine have forms peculiar 
to themselves. 

Now it will be apparent to any observer that 
the same kind of pruning will not answer for all 
these varieties,—and that in order to prune judi- 
ciously, there must first be some knowledge of the 
habit of the tree operated upon. Lacking this 
knowledge, many trees receive precisely the kind 
of treatment which they ought not to get. 

A word of caution may be given with regard to 
the depth at which a transplanted tree ought to 
be set. If too deep, especially if the soil be cold 
and springy, the fibres and small roots are apt to 
mould and decay, and thus affect the larger roots ; 
the tree will also frequently throw out a new set 
of roots just at the point which was originally the 
crown of the root. Butif notset deep enough, 
the tree is too easily shaken by the wind, and the 
roots are so near the surface that the proper culti- 
vation cannot be carried on without constant dan- 
ger of injuring the roots. The rule should be to 
set the tree as nearly as possible as it stood before 
it was removed, varying a trifle, perhaps, if the 
soil is different from that from which it was tak- 
en. , 
It is essential to the thrifty growth, and even 
the health of trees, that the ground upon which 
they are set should be cultivated; and we have 
long observed that where hoed crops are planted, 
the trees flourish the best. Digging about. them 
for the space of three or four feet will not answer. 
They feel cramped and confined in such a posi- 
tion, and will not freely extend their roots ; they 
shun a compact grass ground, and will shoot in 
any direction to avoid it. We once removed a 
row of apple trees which were four years vld,on one 
side of which was an old mowing field, and on the 
other a well-cultivated garden ; on lifting them we 
found that on the side of the trée next to the grass 
ground there had not a root extended to the 


mellow bed which the roots from each side will 
seek, and the trees will flourish finely. “We have 
had no experience of this kind, and cannot say 
how such treatment will succeed. To expect trees 
to thrive well on grass ground is almost as absurd 
as to expect them to do so if they were annually 
defoliated in June. 

We will suggest to the inexperienced, also, the 
importance of protecting the young trees against | 
the effects of the droughts which prevail in our cli- 
mate. It is important that the tree should b3 
kept generously growing through the month of. 
August. Forest trees are, probably, seldom af- 
fected by drought. The leaves which they cast 
fall upon their roots and soon accumulate to such 
a depth that the sun’srays are excluded, and 
evaporation greatly impeded. The cultivator must 
imitate nature in this respect and cover the 
ground for several feet about the tree with straw, 
refuse hay, saw dust, chip dirt, or anything that 
will have the effect of the fallen leaves. We have 
seen fine brush, mostly white birch, answer the 
purpose admirably. 

With one other caution we will leave the sub- 
ject for the present, and that is, to keep all cattle, » 
horses and swine from young trees. The apple is 
not a difficult tree to raise; with a little but con- 
stant care almost any garden will produce enough 
for the wants of a common family. They can 
_ “The pippin, burnished oe’r with gold, the moyle e 
Of sweetest honied taste ; the fair pearmain, 

Tempered, like comeliest nymph, with white and red.” 
together with the Baldwin, Porter, Russet, Sweet- — 
ing, and a dozen other varieties. 





For the New Engiand Farmer. 


EFFECTS OF THE DROUGHT. 


Mr. Eprror :—Within a few days P ne. T have 
had an opportunity to notice the condition of the 
crops, in the County of Essex,and never have I 
seen the effects of the drought more general and 
destructive. On grass fields, where a fine second _ 
crop was expected, there is nothing to be mown, 
and scarcely anything to be fed. This part of 
the produce of the farm must fail entirely. Most 
of the fields of Indian corn are suffering severely. 
Where a fortnight since there was reason to 
expect 60 bushels to the acre, I think the proprie- 
tors would gladly compromise for thirty ;—and 
many fields, where the ears had not forined before 


length of six inches, although the sward itself|the drouth began to pinch, there will be scarcely 


was not within two feet of the tree. Some roots 
had started on this side, but had all turned to the 
lighter earth of the garden. In this mould they 
had free range and pasturage and many of the 
roots were three feet long. 

Some persons practice digging a space about 
the trees, and keeping it free from weeds and 
grass, and then plow q strip through the centre 
of about half the whole width at which the trees 


enough to pay for gathering. On such fields, an 
anxious ag apc bg what shall be dune? Shall 
the whole be cut up, at the ground and cured for 
fodder—or shall an attempt be made to cut the 
stalks—or shall the field be left, until the time of 
harvest? These are questions, in which many cul- 
tivators feel a deep interest. Nothing can be more 
disheartening to the confiding laborer, who has 
toiled from April to Sept., in the hope of — 
a reward for his labors, in his well filled ears o 

corn, than to find nothing but cobs, and these im- 





are set apart; this, they say, makesarich and 


perfectly grown. Such, if I do not mistake, is to 


- 
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be the fate of many laborers the present season. 


The corn fields are not alone insuffering. Nearly| bea 


all the fields of vegetables are suffering in like 
manner. The ruta baga turnip, where five and 
twenty tons to the acre were hoped for, it will be 
fortunate to gather five tons. I have seen entire 
acres 89 scorched that a fire would run through 
them like a stubble. Onions generally will fail to 
ield half as many as were expected a month ago. 
Never was the promise of this crop better than 
about the middle of July. Trees, fruit and forest, 
are perishing for want of moisture. All signs of 
rain fail, and the dust fills the eye and the throat 
wherever you 2: These are facts in this region, 
I hope it may be better with you—if not the Lord 
have mercy on us, or we perish. * 
Aug. 25th, 1854. 





For the New England Farmer. 


A BEAR STORY. 


Mr. Eprror:—As I have noticed that you 
sometimes admit a ‘‘hear story’’ into the Farmer, 
I have scribbled off one, which your readers may 
rely on as a frue story, for my grandfather ‘‘told 
it’? to me when a child, and after he was ninety 

ears old, more times than I can now remember. 

y grandfather was a native of New Haven, 
Conn., and his father owned land ‘‘up in the 
country,’’ which, when my grandfather was about 
ninety years of age, wasa wilderness, Se a 
few scattering settlements) and which he offered 
to give to his boys if they would go and settle on 
it. My grandfather chose a tract in’ what is now 
Acworth, N. H., east of old No. 4 on Connecticut 
Rever, now Charlestown, N. H. He ‘took his 

ck on his back’’ and footed it through to No. 4. 
Pais was soon after the ‘‘French war, and eight 
or ten years befure the Revolution. He located 
himself about five miles east of the settlement of 
No. 4, in the wilds of the forest, with nought but 
tie wild beasts for his companions, and commenc- 
ed his future home by felling a few trees, setting 
four crotehed poles in the ground, laying poles 
from one to the other, and covering them with 
bark. This was his first house. 

lie would work from Monday morning till Sat- 
urday night, felling trees, clearing land, &c., and 
then return to No. 4 to spend the Sabbath, where 
he had his washing done and his bread baked.— 
The next Monday morning he would take his 
bread and ‘*pork and beans,’’ and return to his 
labor, with no human being in town but himself. 
Many an adventure and ‘ hunting story’’ has 
he related to, me after he got to be an ‘old child,”’ 
with all the enthusiasm of a young one. 

On one occasion, after a hard day’s labor, he 
had retired to his bunk in one corner of his cabin, 
to sleep and rest, for he was very tired that night. 
It was a warm summer night, and the entrance or 
door to his cabin had been leftopen. Just as old 
Morpheus was enfolding him in his arms, he 
thought that he heard something at his cabin 
door ;—he opened his eyes, and there was an old 
bear with her head extending into the cabin, tak- 
ing a snuff at him, as if she would like to taste, if 
she dared to. He reached to get his ‘old bear 

un,’ which he always kept ready loaded at the 
ead of his bed; but bruin concluded to leave 
rather suddenly without her supper, and before 





grandfather could “ take aim.’’ 


But for the big bear story, or story of the ‘big 
r ” 


After several » my grandfather had a 
neighbor, a Mr. K., who commenced on land ad- 
joining his. Mr. K. was a married man, and my 
grandfather now boarded with him. They had 
got sufficient land cleared and into grass, so that 
they kept a little ‘stock ;”” but they occasionally 
missed a ‘‘young creature,”’ or a sheep from their 
small flock. They soon ascertained that a big 
bear had taken the liberty to “lay her paw’’ on 
a yearling, two-year-old, or sheep, just which she 
could find handy, or as she pre erred mutton to 
beef, or vice versa, and ‘ help herself’’ to such 
fresh meat as ‘‘she chose,’’ without invitation. 

She became ‘‘notable’’ on all the ‘‘clearings’’ 
round about, and soon got so bold as to walk into 
the pastures and make her selection in the day- 
time. 

They therefore ‘‘kept an eye on her,” and oc- 
casionally got a fair shot, but she escaped the best 
marksmen, and appeared to be impervious to pow- 
der and ball 

One Sabbath, when my grandfather was gone 
to No. 4, Mr. K. and his wife were left alone in 
their little log house. They had got dinner ready, - 
and were just sitting down atthe table, when 
they heard their old hog, which was in the door- 
yard, and the only ‘‘porker’’ they had, make an 
unusual grunting. Mrs. K. remarked to her hus- 
band that she guessed he had not given the old 
hog her dinner, and she was calling for it. He 
replied that she might wait till they got through 
with theirs, and that he should not leave his to 
feed her. But the old hog kept up such a ére- 
mendous grunting, that Mr. kK. thought there 
must be something unusual, and told his wife to 
go to the window and see what it could be :—when, 
behold, there was the ‘‘big bear”’ walking watch- 
fully around the ‘‘big hog.’’ 

rs. K. quickly informed her husband, who 
got to the door just as the bear pounced upon the 
hog. Mr. K.’s first object was to save the life of 
his hog; so, without going back for his gun, he 
ran immediately out, and began to pelt the old 
bear with ‘stones, of the size of his fist, with a full 
determination to make her let go; but the bear 
was just as determined not to give up her game, 
(though such sized stones, hurled by such a mus- 
cular arm, did not strike very lightly against her 
ribs and head) and with one paw to hold the hog 
down, she raised the other high in the air, expos- 
ing her large claws, and giving a grin that show- 
ed her ‘beautiful ivory,”’ she gave such a snarl 
and growl of defiance as would have rather start- 
ed a fellow unacquainted with bears. 

Mr. K. soon became convinced that there was 
not enough *‘virtue in stones’’ to make bruin give 
up his ‘‘porker.”” He therefore ran quickly into 
his house, took down his gun and powder-horn, 
without stopping to get his bullet-pouch, and ran 
back to the field of action.’’ 

The old bear was trying to take up the hog and 
be off. Mr. K. put a handfull of powder into his 
gun, and holding the muzzle within a foot or two 
of the bear’s face, ‘‘let blaze’’—it blowed the wool 
and skin off one cheek, but the bear walked off 
with the hog in her mouth for the woods, which 
were thirty or forty rods from the house. Mr. K. 
began to put down a charge of powder, and 
called to his wife to bring the bullet-pouch , which 
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she quickly brought, and he down with the ball ; 





















oes his gun, and there was such a bounding and’ 
but im his haste, when he cocked his gun, he pull- firashing ae indicated “something was disturb-- 
ed so hard on the lock, that he dislocated some|ed,’’ while the disc of the peace echoed’ 
part of the inside work, so that when he took/ through ‘‘those grand old woods, "and sounded in 
aim, he could not pull it off, (but the bear was all| the oly sige ’ like the disch of a field- 
the time moving off with his -) He called to} piece. - K. thought before he fired, that he 

his wife to bring a brand of fire, and when hej heard something moving among the leaves, that’ 
got aim, he would give the ‘‘word of command,’’| made not much more noise than a mouse. 

and. she nrust ‘“ touch it off.’’ Well, ‘‘all was mere with all his might into the darkness, in the 

ready,’’ the command given, his wife apple the| direction of the slight noise, and thought he could: 

fire-brand to the powder in the pan—‘‘ bang goes] discover a spot blacker than darkness; he cocked 

the gun,”* but the bear had got so far off as to be|his gun, raised it to his face, but he could see 
out of reach of his piece, and entered the woods} nothing, and all was still. He waited’a moment, 

in triumph, with the hog in her mouth. What)and thought he heard a slight perengrets beg twigs 

th al 


could they do for meat the next winter! Theirjand leaves ; hé gazed again wii is power, 


only hog was gone! and thought he couldsee one spot blacker than the 
My grandfather returned that evening, and in| darkness afound, and that it slowly moved. Ie 
the morning they went out to hunt for the bog ts ventured to fire, and hence the thrashing and 
the woods. After some search they found her/bounding ;—something must be ‘‘seared if not 
covered with leaves and brush, but partly eaten) hurt ;”” but it wasso dark that they could not 
up. They concluded to load both their guns with| ascertain that night what had been done. 
two bullets each, and set them cocked in a right| went home, and in the morning returned to the 
direction, with one end of a cord attached to the| woods to search forthe game. About six rods 
triggers of the guns, and the other to a piece of| from the tree by which they sat, and in the diree- 
the pork, so that when the old bear came to take/tion that Mr. K. fired, they discovered the old 
her next meal, she would unconsciously shoot her-| bear’s tracks, which they followed, (and also 
self, About midnight they heard both guns go,| marks of blood on the leaves,) about twenty rods, 
bang! bang! but in the morning no bear was to| when they came to the old bear,—dead, dead, 
be found, though both guns were fired off. They|dead! Yes, ’twas ‘‘thatsame old bear,’’ for there: 
ve her up for that time. The next fall, Mr.| was no hair on one side of his face, ‘*on the place 
.’3 cow was taken sick and died, which with the| where the wool used to grow.”’ The charge of 
loss of their hog, left them with but a small pros-| powder that Mr. K. fired against it, when trying. 
pect of milk and meat for the next year. to save his hog, burned so deep that no hair ever 
They concluded to put the carcass of the eow|grew out. When they va her they found 
in the woods near where the bear left the hog, in| seven musket and rifle balls in different parts of 
hopes that the bear would come to feast on the| her meat, and a charge of pidgeon shot in her 
carcass of the cow, and perchance they might yet| buttock. She weighed between seven and eight 
capture her. It was not long before they found|hundred pounds, and had to answer for their 
that some animal of not very ‘‘small proportions’ aay that winter ; though it was ‘‘bear’smeat”’ . 
was helping itself to not very small quantities of| after all. Minan. 
the ‘‘extra Beef.” Mr. K. and mygrandfather ap-| Morristown, Vt. 
pointed a night to go and watch near the carcass 
of the cow, for the bear. They loaded both their 
guns with two balls each, and just at dusk they 
went to the woods, and seated themselves six or 
eight rods from the carcass, at the roots and on 
opposite sides of a large hemlock tree, with the! seems to have seared our whole country as with a 
agreement to keep as still as possible for an hour} hot jron. . 
or two, as they expected that the bear wouldcome} The hay and grain harvests seem to have been 
the fore part of the night, if atall. They sat still satisfactory, as far as they went. The pinch, or 
for about two hours, without any conversation, general failure, falls upon the corn an 
their backs resting against the big tree, and the crops ; now suppose all the farmers of New Eng- 
breech of their guns resting on the ground between! jand had averaged this season three acres of win- 
their feet, and as they were on opposite sides of] ter wheat or fifty bushels to the farm, would it 
the tree, they had a view of all points of the com-| not have been comforting in these dubious days 
pass; but with all their gazings and listening they| which threaten the failure of othercrops? A far- 
could neither see, nor hear anything of the bear.| mer from N.H., writes to a brother here, that he 
It had now got to be past ten o’clock, and ex-| has cut up his corn for fodder,and will not havea 
tremely dark ; and as my rag neg had been at| peck of potatoes on his farm. usin’ 
work very hard through the day, he was quite} We have patiently waited for lower prices in 
tired, and ventured to whisper to Mr. K, that he| breadstuffs—hoping that demand abroad would 
thought it best to go home, as the bear would have! lessen, but this will be met by increased consump 
probably been there by that time if she had been] tion at home. The new crop has not reduced ¢ 
coming at all that night ; and if she did come, it oy of flour to so low a point as was expected; 
was so dark they could not see her five rods off.| high prices are inevitable; these are lessons and 
Mr. K. replied, that if he would wait a short|warnings not to be overlooked. Self-protection 
time, and the bear did not come, they would go/and self-interest demand a universal effort among 
home. They again kept still as the darkness| your farmers; they will yet be made to believe 
around them;—in about kif teen minutes my grand-| that wheat is as legitimate a crop among them, as 
father heard the click of Mr. K.’s gun, asthough|is winter rye. Practice will prove it. 
he were cocking it, andin another minute‘‘whang”! This is sced-time, the precious time to sow the 





For the New England Farmer, 
- SOW THE WINTER WHEAT. 


Mr. Epiror :—Dear Sir,—Universal drought 
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middle of September. In my last I allud- 
to the manner of cultivation and aon such 
reasons as I think to be right; Mr. Editor, you 
recommended 14 to 14 bushel to theacre. For 
six I sowed two bushels to the acre,and nev- 
er found I had over-seeded. I soak the seed in 
weak salt pickle over night, skimming off the foul 
seed and then rake it well in ashes on the barn- 
floor ; this makes it come up very quick. 

A farmer in Maine says he has got the best 
wheat from pasture lands. 

The waste pasture lands of the old States, if cul- 
tivated in wheat, would furnish the people with 
bread. Huhdreds of thousands of such, and of 
excellent quality (many of which hold their own 
although fed from generation to generation) were 
they cultivated, would disclose a richness of soil, 
capable of producing large crops,and when pre- 
pared to lay down to grass, Zen acres thus brought 
up, will produce more feed than fifty acres of or- 
dinary pasturage that stock have ranged over for 
acentury. Drought pinches it less ; feed con- 
tinues good when the old poe is dry ; the cows 
go home well charged with milk ; they have not 
worked so hard to fill themselves ; they fatten in- 
stead of growing lean, and thus a double object 
would be gained by ne the i” worn-out 

urage system, which constitutes a lar, r- 
Eon of the Psion of New England. sd 

It would seem to be a good season to plow a 
pasture and sow wheat on the sod, and if well- 
manured, grass seed may be sown at the same 
time, so that little time would be lost in using it 


gue. Every bushel, should be in the 
ed 


as a * emagea ; L have practiced in this way, (lay- 
ing down to grass on the sod) although the grass 
somewhat interferes with the wheat crop, but not 


much. Yours truly, H. Poor. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Aug., 28, 1854. 





WHICH IS THE HAPPIEST MAN? 


We know a man in Michigan who lives on the 
interest of his money, and that is only $70 per 
annum. He has, it is true, a small house with 
one room in it, three or four acres of land, and 
keeps a cow, a couple of pigs and a few hens, yet 
he and his wife always appear cheerful and con- 
tented, and preserve a respectable appearance on 
Aheir $70 per annum. 

We know of a man in New York, who expends 
$25,000 per annum for his household expenses. 
He pays for cas-light more than the whole income 
of the Michigan man. He makes annual holiday 
presents to more than the whole amount of the 
property of the Michigan man. It costs hima 
sum six times as large as the whole income of our 
philosopher t» support a single waiter. 

We know them both very well, and we think 
our Michigan friend by far the happiest, health- 
iest and most enviable man. They are both .ad- 
vanced in years. The cheapness of books and pa- 
pers places abundance of rational enjoyment in the 
power of the countryman ; an accumulation of 
ebay ills, and a necessity for intense activity, 

eprive the citizen of calm and quiet enjoyment 
and reflection. The former, in the probable course 
of events, will die of old age at ninety, the latter 
at seventy. Such is the distribution of happiness 


For the New England Farmer. 


HAY-CUTTERS--HOW TO SAVE CHIL- 
DREN’S FINGERS. 

My Dear Brown :—A lady says I must forth- 
with tell the public, through the Farmer, how I 
have contrived to fasten my hay-cutter, so that chil- 
dren cannot cut off their fingers with it. It is © 
one that has a crank and fly-wheel, of the kind 
most used. I first fastened the machine to the 
barn floor with hasps. Then I tooka round wal- 
nut stick, about 4 feet long and 14 inch in di- 
ameter, for a spring, and made it fast toa post of 
the barn, so that it projects over the fly-wheel,as_ . 
high up as a man of proper size can conveniently 
reach. About a hand’s breadth from the end of 
my spring, I attached a leather strap, which 
hangs down over the wheel, and to the end of the 
strap I fastened a hook, which I made in about 
two minutes, of a piece of No. 9 wire, doubled 
and twisted. Let the strap be short enough to 
give sufficient strain, take hold of the projecting 
end of the spring and bend it down, and hook on 
to the fly-wheel. A spring which a man can thus 
bend in an instant, will support the weight of a 
whole family of small children, without starting. 
lf anybody knows of a better contrivance than 
this, for the purpose, it is his duty to make it 
known. I think it is about a fair estimate, that 
one child in every four, where a hay-cutter is used, 
in their bringing up, will be found, with more or 
less fingers cut off. One of my own cut one 6f his 
nearly off, at three years old, and I know of 
a family where three boys out of seven have lost 
portions of their fingers in this way. 

I was induced thus to secure mine, one day last 
week, for the safety of the children of a friend 
from a city, who came with his family to visit me, 
knowing that the first civility shown by country 
children to their little cousins from the city is, to 
cut their fingers off with the hay-cutter, and [ 
finished the job the first morning before breakfast 
with my own hands, so that, if you can, guess at 
what time I rise, and at what time breakfast is 
ready, you can calculate just how much time it 
took. ; 

If somebody will ‘‘continue the subject’’ and in- 
vent some way to protect the hands of men as well 
as children, from these machines, he will prove a 
benefactor to his race. I have had a machine in 
use seven years, and one of my men cut one fin- 
ger entirely off, and that and Willie’s finger, which 
entirely recovered, are the worst cuts we have had. 
One of my neighbors has been less fortunate; and 
from what [ hear, I should judge that, in the same 
time, something less than half a peck of fingers 
had undergone the guillotine, with his machine. 

To be sure, everybody knows, that if a man is 
careful, he need not thus injure himself, but it has 





and wealth.—Toledo (O.) Blade. 


always struck me as a poor kind of consolation to 
tella person thus maimed, that his accident was 
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the result of hisown carelessness. At least, let 
us protect the children from such misfortunes. 
There is scarcely anything that so readily moves 
the compassion of a man who has a heart in the 
right place, as to see even the child of a stranger 
mutilated in such a manner. Yuu and I, friend 
Brown, know a boy who has lost two fingers by 
such a machine, whose father now, years after- 


wards, can never allude to the accident without] 


being moved to tears. H. F. Frencn. 
Exeter, N. H., Aug. 26, 1854. 





THE PRICE OF WHEAT. 


The following table, which we find in Hunt’s 
Merchant’s Magazine, is from the minutes kept at 
the office of. the Van Rensselaer Manor, at Alba- 
ny, where large amounts of rent are payable in 
wheat, or a cash equivalent, on the first of Janua- 
ry, each year ; and as two parties are deeply inter- 
ested in the price, it is probably the most reliably 
correct of any record that can ‘A obtained. There 
is er a lesson in these figures—look at them. 

ice of wheat per bushel, January Ist, at Al- 
bany, sixty-one years, viz :— 





You will notice that only five times in all those 
years wheat has been $2 or upwards per bushel, 
while it was seventeen times at $1 or under— 
twice at 75 cents. Only once in thirty-seven 
years, that is since 1817, to wit in 1837, has it 
reached $2. The average price for the whole = 
riod is $1,38. For the last thirty years it is $1,25, 
and we give it as a prophecy, aon we think, 
may be relied upon, that that will be the price 
next January. Those who are interested may as 
well take a note of that. The crop of wheatis too 
good, too wide extended and the demand for ex- 
port to Europe or California too limited and flour 

ulators too hard up to maintain present prices. 
ou may as well mark that, Messrs. Farmers and 
Wheat buyers.—N. Y. Tribune, July 22. 


It will be seen that the above was written about 
amonth ago. Since then, the continued drought 
has very seriously affected the Indian corn crop 
throughout a large portion of the country, and in 


many instances in extensive sections entirely ru- 
ined it. This cannot fail to affect in a 


ble degree the price of wheat, gti in- 


uite as 


clined to believe that it will 
than it is estimated above—probab! 
high as in January, 1854.—Country 





For the New England Farmer. 
GRAPE WINE--DROUGHT. 


Frrenp Brown :—In answer to your co 
ent in regard to grape wine, I would say that any 
one that knows how to make good cider, can make 
good wine from native grapes, as the process is 
just the same, only that sugar and water are add- 
ed to the wine. The wine that you saw and tast- 
ed, was not more than 1-5 water, and nearly 3 lbs. 
good brown sugar were added to the gallon, and 
it was pressed out in a new basket; using clean 
washed salt bags for strainers, and laying weights 
on top for a press. 

The wine I made last year, is not as good as 
that made the year before. The grapes should be 
well ripened, but not too ripe. 

The drought is more severe here at this time 
thin I ever knew it, although the streams and 
springs are not as low as I have seen them many 
times before. Corn and potatoes are suffering 
very much, and some fields are past recovery. Ap- 
ples look well, and are very free from insects, but 
they will ripen prematurely if we do not have rain 
soon. 

The trees do not all bear fruit as they do 

rally in the bearing year, but there is very little 
that is poor and knarly. B. F. Currmr. 
Pelham, N. H., Aug., 1854. 





For the New England Farmer. 


A GOOD GARDEN. 


Mr. Brown :—I have taken your N. E. Far- 
mer ever since its commencement, and have often 
on looking it over, had a mind to tell you my ex- 
perience as a farmer and gardener. Well, gir, 
thirty years ago I purchased an establishment 
consisting of a dwelling-house, barn, carriage and 
wood-house, calculating to make it a permanent 
residence. There was attached a little land fora 
rden, on which were just five apple trees, and in 
ront of the house were three trees of the balm of 
Gilead ; the trees were all about six inches in di- 
ameter at that time, but two of the apple trees 
were hollow. and I cut one of them down, after 
trying to make it do something and could not. 
Well, all the apple trees bore something for 
fruit, but so crabbed and sour they would make a 
ig squeal. At this time I was engagedas a tra- 
4 and had a country store to look after, which 
occupied about all my time, but as time wore on 
and stage-coaches and railroad cars succeeded one 
another, [had more time ; for I can now travel as 
far in four hours as I could then in two entire 
days with my team. Well, for amusement I graft- 
ed all the four apple trees gradually, or year by 
by year, cutting off the old branches and 
the limbs with Roxbury rusgets, New York rus- 
sets, Baldwins, &c., &c., all the best kinds I could 
find. Now for results;—I have had about ten 





barrels of apples, annually, to put up for 
winter for three or four years past, beside all we 
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used in the family of five, and we have used them |twelve hours in tepid soft water ; then boil ir | 
freely, all we wanted, till time to gather the win-| from three to six hours in the same water, 
ter apples. plenty more added from time to time with great 

Thave a yard in front of my house about forty|care to prevent burning. Do not salt while cook- 
feet square, in front of which are two of the|ing as that, or hard water will harden the corn. 
balm of Gilead trees before mentioned, which are|So it will peas or beans, green or dry, and rice 
now large trees, and I have left them outside ofjalso. When done, add butter and salt ; ora bet 
the front fence ; but inside of the fenceI set out|ter way is tolet each season to suit their taste. 
about ten years ago, three pear treesof the com-|It may be eaten with meat in lieu of vegetables, 
mon summer pear, which now give us all the|or with sugar orsyrup. It is good hot or cold, 

rs we want, for they have borne well for abou t/and the more ey it is warmed over, like 
our years. From the pear trees to the house, I/the old-fashioned pot o 
filled the space with flower-beds, and have had iean-gantign het, eanmentiarent, 
many varieties, say twenty kinds of roses, and Bean-porridge best when it’s nine days old.” 
nearly one hundred kinds of flowers; I have; . ; bet 
ted onthe south side of my buildings, next |So is hominy—it is good always, and very whole- 

Bike passage to the barn, plums, wa ol and |some, and, like tomatoes,only requires to be eaten 
grapes. The peaches have not succeeded well,|9nce or twice to fix the taste in its favor.— Jour- 
nor the plums, so I cut the plum trees off and|%# of Health. 
“om them with the green and purple gage, on- 
y three or four years ago, and now I have plenty PLAYFULNESS OF ANIMALS. 
of thedinest plums I ever saw, so that I have had < ‘ 
to prop the small branches. My grapes began to| Small birds chase each other about in Ply 
bear last year ; I had about a bushel, and I should but perhaps the conduct of the crane an e 
think I might get double the quantity this year.| trumpeter (Posphia crepitans) is the most extra- 
I have set out some quinces but they do not bear|°rdinary. The latter stands on one leg, hops 
yet. about in the most eccentric manner, and throws 
Beside the trees and grape vines, I have annu- somersets. The Americans call it the mad bird, 
ally raised about ten or een bushels of potatoes, |00 account of these singularities. The crane ex- 
six or seven bushels beets and carrots, some En-|p@nds its wings, runs round in circles, leaps, and 
glish turnips and ruta-bagas, and a few cabbages throwing little stones and pieces of wood in the 
and onions, as many as our folks wanted to use.|#ir, endeavors to catch them again, or pretend to 
We have alsu had beans, peas and corn, what we|#void them, as if afraid. Water-birds, such as 
wanted to use green, and I have annually had ducks and geese, dive after each other, and 
about three or four bushels of dry corn, say two cleave the surface of the water with outstretched 
bushels common yellow corn, one bushel of pop neck and flapping wings, tKrowing an abundant 
corn and sweet corn enough to plant myself and|Spray around. 
supply all my neighbors. Also, I have annually; Deer often engage in a sham battle or a trial | 
salad cucumbers, water and muskmelons, summer|of strength, by twisting their horns together and 
and winter squashes. one or two hundred pounds|puehing for the mastery. All animals that pre- 
of each: eight’ hundred or one thousand pounds) tend violence in their play stop short of exercising 
—- All thia has been raised on less than|it; the dog takes the greatest precaution not to 

If an acre of ground, including buildings and|injure by his bite; and the ourang outang, in 
drive-way, and I have had more vegetables for} wrestling with his keeper, attempts to throw him 
years in my family, than some men that cultivate;and makes feints of biting him. Some animals 
one hundred acres, and al! on poor, gravelly New|carry out in their play the semblence of catching 
Hampshire land,without any help but my girls in| their prey ; young cats, for instance, leap after 
the flower department. And as Goldsmith says,|every small and moving object, even to the leaves 








‘*we make every rood of ground support its man.”’|strewed by the autumn wind; they erouch and 
Fitzwilliom, August, 1854. p.s. |steal forward ready for the spring; the body 
quivering and the tail vibrating with emotion, 

HOMINY. they bound - on the moving leaf, and again spring 


forward atanother. Rengger saw young jaguar 
In point of economy, as human food one bushe]|and cugars playing with round substances like 
of beans or hominy is equal to ten of potatoes. | kittens. 
Hominy, too, is a dish almost as universally liked} Young lambs colleet together on the little hil- 
as potatoes, und at the South about as freely eat-|locks and eminences in the pastures, racing and 
en, while at the North itis seldom seen. In fact,|sporting with each other in the most interesting 
it is an unk::own food except to a few persons in| manner. 

cities. By hominy. we do not mean a sortof| Birds of the Pie kind are the analogues of 
coarse meal, ut grains of white corn, from which|monkeys, full of mischief, play and mimicry. ~ 
the hull and chit or eye has been removed, by|There 1s a story told of a tame magpie which was 
moistening and pounding in a wooden mortar,|seen busily employed in a garden pene Fo 
leaving the grains almost whole, and com of|bles, and with much solemnity and a studied air 
little else but starch. It has been said that not|dropping them in a hole about eighteen inches 
one cook in ten knows how to boil a potato Wejdeep made to receivea post. After dropping 
may add another cipher when speaking of the very |each stone, it cried currack! triumphantly, @ 
simple process of cooking hominy. We give the|set off for another. On examining the spot, a 
formula from our own experience and instructions| poor toad was found in the hole, which the mag- 
received in a land where ‘“‘hog and hominy”’ are well| pie was stoning for his amusement. 

understood. Wash slightly in cold water, and soak 











SOUTH DOWN SHEEP. 

The South Down sheep, according to one of the 
heat judges as well as extensive breeders of them, 
Mr. Ellman, should have the head small and horn- 
less, the face speckeled or grey, the under jaw 
fine and thin, and the whole space between the 
ears well fortified with wool; the eye full and 
bright ; the neck thin towards the head, but en- 
larging towards the shoulders, and then broad and 
high ; the chest wide, deep, and projecting be- 
tween the fore legs ; the shoulders level with the 
back, bowing outwards from the top to the breast, 
leaving room for a springing rib beneath ; the rib 
coming out horizontally from the spine, and the 
last projecting from the rest; the back flat from 
the shoulders to the tail; the loin broad and flat; 
the hips wide; the belly as straight as the back ; 
the legs neither too long nor too short, fine with- 
out weakness, and of a speckled or dark color; the 
belly well defended with wool; the wool coming 
down before and behind to the knee; and short, 
close, curled, fine, and free from spiry projecting 
’ fibres ; the flesh fine grained and of excellent fla- 
vor. Fat weathers used to average about eighteen 
pounds per quarter ; but this’ has been considera- 
bly increased by late attempts to improve the size 
of the carcass. 

Three sheep were exhibited at the Smithfield 
Cattle Show England, in 1835, the largest of which 
weighed 294 pounds, and the smallest 283 pounds. 

With the increased weight of carcass, the wool 
has also increased in weight and length of fibre. 
It rarely used to be more than two inches in 
length—it may now be averaged at three inches 
anda half. It used to be employed in the coarse 
cloths, and perhaps a small portion of it found its 


way into the finer cloths—it now has become @ 
combing wool. It is valuable in carpets, flannels, 
and worsted goods of every description. It has. 
changed its character. It is more extensively use- 
ful ; and, considering the increased weight of the 
fleece, and that of the carcass, and, more especial- 
ly the early maturity of the animal, the South 
down sheep is progressively and decidedly improv- 


ing. 

‘These sheep have been bred for ages past on the 
chalky soil of South Downs, in Sussex, England, 
and on such short pasture, and in such exposed 
situations, they are perhaps the most valuable 
breed in the kingdom ; but they are spreading 
fast, not only into similar districts, but into coun- 
tries better calculated for long-wooled and larger 
sheep. 





TOMATO FIGS. 


We have seen and tasted those delightful 
referred to in the following article from Hovey’s 
excellent Horticultural Magazine ; and endorse all 
which he says in their favor. We hope that 
who raise abundance of tomatoes will save 
recipe, and try the experiment, if only on a small 
scale. 

Recipe for Tomaio Figs.—Pour boiling water 
Bene ont cen in order to remove the skin ; 
then weigh them and place them ina stone jar,;with 
as much sugar as you have tomatoes, and let them 
stand pales a ; then pour off the syrup, and boil 
and skim it until noscum rises. Then pour it over 
the tomatoes, and let them stand two days as be- 
fore; then boil and skim in. After the third 
time they are fit to dry if the weather is good ; if 
not, let them stand in the syrup until drying 
weather. Then place on large earthen eye | 
dishes, and put them in the sunto dry, which will 





take about a week, after which pack them 
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in small wooden boxes, with fine white sugar be- 
tween every layer. Tomatoes prepared in this man- 


ner will keep for years. 


A few apples cut up and boiled in the remain- 
der of this syrup make a very nice sauce.—Mrs. 


Eliza Marsh. 


It is only necessary for us to add, that the Com- 


mittee of the Massachusetts Horticultural Socie 


awarded Mrs. Marsh the Society’s Silver Medal 
for excellent specimens exhibited November 29.— 
They were tested by the Committee, and pronounc- 


ed to be superlor to any they had ever seen. The 
were put u 


tural Magazine. 





For the New England Farmer. 


SONG OF THE FARMER. 
BY THE “PKASANT BARD.” 
Give to the lord his palace grand, 
And halls of splendid pride ; 
A fig for all his dignities, 
And all his pomp beside ! 
Give me the Farmer’s peaceful home, 
Beneath the maples high, 
Where Nature’s warblers wake the song, 
The waters prattling nigh. 


The citizen may love the town, 
And Fashion’s gaudy show ; 

The brilliant pageanty of Art 
May please the eye, I know 3 

But Natvre’s charms delight the heart, 
All simple though they be ; 

The acres broad, the streamy vaies, 
The lowing herds for me ! 


What though the bronze is on our cheek, 
Toil-calloused is our hand, 

With honest pride we stand erect, 
‘The nobiles of the land ; 

For “patriot Tauru,” that spirit bright, 
In this wide world so rare, 

Points proudly to the Farmer’s home, 
And cries,—My own are there! 

CHORUS. 

Then here’s to him who tills the soil, 
The true, the strong, the brave! 

Without him Art would fly the land, 
And Commerce leave the wave; 

And yet no frown of hauteur cold 
Distains bis manly brow ;— 

Hail to the Farmer! thrice all hail! 
Lord of the mighty piow ! 





How ro cer gip or Rats.—Prof. Dascom, of 


Oberlin, in a letter to the Ohio Farmer, says : 


“Would it not be well to call the attention of 
your readers to the ease and certainty with which 
they may be relieved from the annoyance of the 

, This impudent intruder often 
visits my laboratory and other premises. As they 
come singly, I ‘take off’ each, the night after I 
discover signs of his presence, in this wise: I take 
half a tea spoonful of dry flour or Indian meal on 
a plate or piece of board, and sprinkle over it the 
This is set in a 
convenient place, and I invariably find the cul- 
prit near the spot dead in the morning. The pe- 
culiar advantage of this poison is, it produces 
muscular spasms, which prevent the animal from 
reaching his hole to die and decompose. It is need- 
less to add that such a violent poison should be 


brown rat. 


fraction of a grain of strichnine. 


used with care.’’ 


EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
LEACHED ASHES—WHEAT. 

Mr. Eprror :—As you are liberal in answering 
the inquiries of the inexperienced, 1 should be 
very glad to be told through the columns of your 
truly interesting and useful paper, the New Eng- 
land Farmer, whether leached ashes can be used 
with profit as a top-dressing on grass lands ; if so, 
when and how they be applied? I should be 
pleased, and [ presume many of your readers 
would be pleased, to hear from your field of *‘Blue 


. Y|Stem Wheat as handsome as ever stood on the 
in small boxes, and to our taste were 


far better than two-thirds of what are sold in our 
market for the best Smyrna figs.—Eg. Horticul- 


ground,” and a little instruction on the subject of 
raising wheat would be gratefully received,-as I 
should like to sow a little this fall. 


Raynham, Aug., 1854. 


Remarxs.—Leached ashes are excellent as a top 
dressing for grass lands. Apply them in the fall, 
if convenient, if not, at any other time. 

The field of Winter Blue Stem wheat alluded to 
will turn out about twenty bushels to the acre; 
the drought affected it materially. The day on 
which it ought to have been cut was the 25th of 
July, and on that day it rained and continued 
sultry for nearly a week, during which time the 
straw rusted a little, and the kernel undoubtedly 
received no benefit from it after that took place. 
We have given in several recent numbersof the 
Farmer all that seems necessary to be said at pre- 
sent upon the cultivation of the wheat crop. 

COWS SHEDDING MILK. 


One of your readers of the New England Far- 
mer mvt” § like to know the best mode to prevent 
cows from shedding milk—any information from 
our numerous ers on the above subject will 
thanktully received. Dersy Syira, 
Derby, Aug., 1854. 


TYING DOWN BUDS. 


Mr. Brown :—Last season I noticed that some 
of the.buds I had set commenced growing. As 
an experiment (with me) I tied down the buds 
that had started by passing some matting around 
the stock and directly -over the growing buds. 
This stopped their growth. This spring they start- 
ed equally as well as those that did not start pre- 
maturely. This season (rather early) I inserted 
six buds of the Queen of the Prairie Rose into 
one stock of another rose; they all commenced to 
grow. I tied down five of the buds, as above; 
these from pressure remain dormant, while the 
one not tied, has grown some six or seven inches. 

Windsor, Vt. E, W. Sura. 


KENTUCKY OATS, 


Enclosed I send you a head from my field 
of Kentucky oats, plucked green, and ‘‘many such 
might have been seen.” On it 1 find 160 pods of 
kernels nearly all of which contain two perfect 
kernels. The head measures 16 inches, conse- 
quently when fully ripe would have contained not 
less than 240 perfect seeds of its own kind. Ihave 
seen ten heads from ona seed, the smallest of which 
contained 56 pods and the largest 189. The others 
ranged between these two extremes. In extra 
seasons I have weighed them at 494 lbs. per bushel 


InQuiRER. 
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—average, say, about 43 lbs. I have this year on 
hand for seed, about 400 bushels, which I shall be 
ready to distribute among farmers in a few weeks, 
as soon as they can be thrashed. They grow on 
all sides of the stem, in the same kinds of soil, 
and yield per No. bhis., about the same as com- 
mon oats. Gzo. F. Nurrine. 
Randolph, Vt., 1854. 


To PREVENT FOWLS FROM SCRATCHING. 


A 9 cheap, and effective method of pre- 
venting fowls from scratching in the garden or 
field. “bake strips of sheep or calf skin, soft and 
pliable, cut a slot in each end and noose it around 
their ancles, so that the step may be about 4 inches 
long and no more. Asall fowls necessarily spread 
their feet to the utmost when they scratch for 
seed or insects, it will be seen at once that these 
operations must be effectually curtailed. Those 
who have conveniences for confining or feeding 
their hens, will not need this method. But there 
are many who have not such contrivances, and to 
them I would reccommend its trial. While it 
prevents the injury ry can do, it also permits 
them to roam for their food, &c., without the cost 
of feeding, &c. After suffering several dollars 
damage the present season, this plan came to my 
mind and I cheerfully yocdinniad it to others. 

G. F. N. 
MANURE FOR WHEAT. 


Mr. Eprror :—A few weeks since one of your 
agents persuaded me, somewhat against my own 
judgment, to become a subscriber for the ‘‘ New 
England Farmer.’’ Against my judgment I say, 
not because I had any doubts with regard to the 
value of your excellent paper, but I felt that I 
had:already as much capital invested in newspa- 
pers as I could well afford. But I have not fora 
moment regretted that I concluded to take it, and 
I hope I shall never be deprived of its welcome 
weekly visits while I am engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. (a. 


My object in this communication is to ask of 
yourself or some of your correspondents a word of 


advice that I have not yet been able satisfactorily 
to glean from any papers that I have yet seen. 
I have a piece of land that geologists would call a 
clayey loam, situated where it cannot convenient- 
ly be manured in the ordinary way. I have plowed 
a@ part of iton which I design to sow winter 
wheat. Now what kind of fertilizer would you 
think best to use, taking into the account its cost, 
its effect upon the wheat crop, and also upon the 
land for some — after? And should it be ap- 
plied in the fall or mpeg! (b.) 
Fairlee, Vt., 1854. Joun Srratron. 





Remarxs.— (a.) That is the true way to test 
any paper—take it and try it. If you are satis- 
fied that you do not get three or four times the 
value of its cost, why then discontinue it, 

(d.) If you wish to manure this land in the 
most profitable manner, apply to the acre, 


Mexican Guano..... @oevrvecsccccsccesese 800 pounds, 
Ground Bone, (Ary)...++rersesescersecees % 
BPRES 6 ccc ccccccscccccccccoeeecesosceccs 15 bushels. 
TAME 2 ccccccvccccccccconsesecessosoosecce “ 


The land should be plowed not less than 8 
inches deep; 12 inches would be better; should 
be thoroughly pulverized, and fertilizers worked 


in 3 or 4 inches deep, or even a little more, im- 
mediately before sowing the wheat. Sow. early 
in September. But you must look well to. the 
drainage, and see that there are no hollows where 
surface water will collect and freeze. Indeed, the 
land should be underdrained, if at all springy. If 
you take this course, please give us the result. 


CHIP DIRT. 

I wish to inquire how chip dirt will do to 
into the pig with meadow muck, for the 
to work over? The chip dirt has been accum ; 
ing for two or three years, is composed chiefly of 
rotten pine, and is: pretty well pulverized. My 
land is clay loam ; I erally dung my corn in 
the hill, as the ground is new, and I can get bet~ 
ter crops by so doing. G. D. 8. 

West Danville, Aug., 1854. 


t 





Remarxs.—The fine portions of the chip dirt 
may be use to advantage in the pig pen. The 
coarser parts make a good mulch for young trees. 





IS FARMING PROFITABLE? 

We often hear the affirmative of this decided, 
and by persons, too, whose opinions are entitled 
to credit. We do not prefer to discuss this sub- 
ject, but to give practical illustration of it, and 
let our readers make the application. 

Deacon Brooks Rese 9, of Bedford, bought. 
and moved upon his farm eleven years since. It 
was a rough farm, for which he paid 
He was a manufacturer, and had ttered his 
health in a mill at Lowell. He paid in cash $900, 
leaving a debt to be paid from the farm of $1400, 
During that eleven years he has supported a woh 4 
family, educated his children, having one son 
college : has contributed liberally to the charities 
of the day ; has been a liberal supporter and patron 
of Agricultural Societies, spending time and money 
freely, to further these abjects ; in a word, he hag 

an active, and industrious, book farmer. 
Now mark the result. He has sold from his farm 
$100 of land and $300 worth of wood, timber, &c., 
standing upon the same, which may not be reck- 
oned as the result of agricultural labor. He hag 

id the $1400,and a few weeks since sold his 
arm for $3700. Giving a ballance on his farm 
= $1500, for improvements and rise in value of 

nds. , 

To recapitulate, receipts from farm, 





Land, wood and timber sold........seeeeeee-eees $400 
Debts and interest paid.......cccerseseeeeeceecs 1800 - 
Balance on sale over cost of farm....csseceeseeess 1500 
Leaving the anug little sum Of,..+...+-sseeenees $3700 

for the receipts on the purchase and carrying on 


a farm for eleven years, besides the support of a 
es family. In addition he has recovered hia 
health, 80 a8 to labor daily upon his farm. 

Is there profit or not in books!— Granite Far- 
mer, 


Extensive Corn Fizip.—The beautiful farm be 
longing to Wm. 8. Sullivant, Esq., containing 1,- 
200 acres, adjoining the town of klinton, 
‘been rented to Messrs. Dixon, Merrick and Stitt, 
of this city, and from the manner in which it has~ 
been worked this season, they may well claim to 
‘be classed among the model farmers of the day, 
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Notwithstanding the continual wet weather about 
ing time, they succeeded in putting in six 
acres of corn, and by constant care and 
attention, they can show the tallest corn in the 
neighborhood. Fifteen shovel plows and three 
cultivators, worked by eighteen men and twenty- 
five horses, are kept in constant requisition ; and 
the result is that scarcely a weed can be seen in 
the well plowed furrows. Twenty-five German 
irls follow the plow, and do the hoeing, for which 
receive 624 cents per day. The men receive 
$00 a month. The view of the mound upon which 
the ‘‘log cabin’’ stands, is exceedingly beautiful. 
Far as the eye can reach, as you look down towards 
the ‘‘sunny banks’’ of the Scioto, the summer 
breezes stir the waving corn.—Columbus ( Ohio) 
State Journal. 





WAGES. 


[The Hon. Amasa Walker, late Secretary of the 
State of Massachusetts, has delivered a lecture be- 
fore the Commercial and Nautical Institute of 
Boston, upon the subject of Wages. We take 
pleasure in extracting some portions of # into our 
eolumns: ] 

NOMINAL AND REAL WAGES. 

There is often a considerable difference between 
nominal and real wages, or between the wages of 
the employee when reckoned in money, or when re- 
alized in such commodities as his wants require. 

Man does not work for money, but for that 
which money will buy. It may happen that with 
high money wages he may get very fom merchan- 
dise wages; nay more, it may be true that when 
he has the largest nominal, he will generally have 
the smallest real wages. 

As this question is one of fact, I have taken the 

ins to ascertain the wages of labor at three dif- 

erent periods, and also the prices of ten different 
commodities, such as the labor would naturally 


Fy ow at the same periods, and the result is as 
ollows : 


Wages. Wages. Wages. 
$1,25 per day. $1 per day. $1 per day. 
1836. 1840. 1843. 


$9 
2 
4, 
4, 
1, 
1, 
1 
6 
2 


oo 


1 barrel flour, 

25 Ibs. sugar, at 9c 

10 gals. molasses, 42}, 
4 bbl. pork, 

14 lbs. coffee, 124, 

28 lbs. rice, 

1 bushel corn meal, 

1 do. rye meal, 

30 Ibs. butter, 22c 

20 Ibs. cheese, 10c 


we 
33 


'? 


Et a ad pd 
SSSSs 


SSSSRuseks 


. 


re 
| SSne 


$44,00 $23,98 

Such are the wages of a common laborer in Bos- 
ton in the ycars mentioned above, and such the 
prices of the commodities specified. 

It — then that in 1836 it required the la- 
bor of 344 days (omitting in all cases unimpor- 
tant fractions) to pay for the above commodities ; 
while in 1840 it required’ only the labor of 29 days, 
and in 1843 that of only 234 days to pay for the 
game: and thus the important fact is disclosed 
that while the nominal rate of wages was higher 
by 25 per cent. in 1836 than in 1840 or in 1843, 
yet real wages were 22 per cont. in 1840, and 29 
per cent. in 1843, higher than in 1836. 

~ This affords a striking illustration of the differ- 
ence between money wages and corn wages, as 
they are sometimes called; or in other words, be- 





tween the nominal and actual reward which the 
laborer receives for his services. 

Wedo not say that there would be through- 
out as t a difference as shown by the forego- 
ing table, because all commodities would not vary 
perhaps as much within a short period as those 
we have selected. Rent and some other c 
which the laborer must incur, would not perhaps 
be as much affected by fluctuations in prices, yet 
the foreguing undoubtedly affords an approxima- 
tion to the general fact, and is sufficient not only 
to establish our principle, but to prove that the 
subject is worthy the attention of political econo- 
mists as well as laborers. ; 

Another obvious difference between nominal and 
real wages arises from a mere change of location. 
For example, a carpenter who could obtain but 
$1,25 in Teme, might by going to New York 
city get $2, or to New Orleans $2,50; yet it 
would be found, perhaps, that if all things were 
taken into the account, if the expenses of main- 
taining himself and family in health and comfort 
were well considered, the wages obtained in Ver- 
mont might be greater than in New York or New 
Orleans. 

PROPORTIONATE RISE AND FALL OF WAGES, 

Although wages rise and fa]l with the general 
rise and fall of commodities, they do not do so in 
equal proportion. The fact is one of common ob- 
servation; but the reason of this variation we 
don’t recollect to have seen stated. It is, how- 
ever, apparent on a little reflection. For all ma- 
terial products, there is both an actual and a spec- 
ulative demand—for labor there is only an actual 
demand. When business begins to be particular- 
ly prosperous, and there is a general demand for 
ill kinds of merchandise, prices will gradually 
begin to improve. This give rise at once to 
a speculative demand, for to buy will be to rea- 
lize and advance ; the larger the purclfises, the 
reater the profits; for every operation pays. 
he speculative demand goes on until every arti- 
cle bought and sold as merchandise goes up to its 
highest limit. 

ut no one speculates in wages. No one can, 
if he would, purchase a hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of labor and hold it for an advance as he 
can of every article that the laborer consumes. 
Of course, labor has no advautage of this kind of 
demand which affects othér things, but must rel 
entirely on that which is immediate and actual. 
Therefore, a general rise of prices must always 
operate against the laborer or person employed on 
salary or wages. 

But wages not only never rise so much as other 
commodities, but never rise so soon. The reason 
is that the rise of commodities is greatly accelera- 
ted by the speculative demand, while labor is not 
as before stated, affected by that kind of demand 
at all. Hence, it does not rise until speculation 
has on gpa: a spirit of extravagance and in- 
creased consumption, and then wages take an ad- 
vantage about half as great on an average as that 
of merchandise and other things. 

Wages full sooner, because merchandise may be 
and is held for high prices, if need be. Its fall ia 
broken by the disposition and ability of the own- 
ers to hold on, and as far as possible prevent loss, 
but the laborer cannot hold on—he must sell his 
commodity at once for the most it will bring. 

It is for this very obvious reason that wages, in 


ri 
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times of depression, must fall, not only sooner, but 
lower than property in oo 

« This was shown in 1837 and 1838, when the 
wages of common labor in Boston fell from $1,25 


wages than the man who works on the farm, on 
the ground that they have been at the expense of 
learning trades; for which they should be compen- 
sated by larger-pay; for a trade is capital invest- 


to an avi of 92 cents, making a difference of|ed, for which a profit may be rightfully 
more than 25 per cent., while commodities fell|in the shape of enhanced . 
but about 5 per cent. Laborers therefore suffered) As an economical question, then,the expectation 


tly during those two years, as will be recol- 
wre! by those familiar with the events. of that 
period. 


UNHEALTHY TRADES. 


Those occupations which are unhealthy, which 
though not immediately hazardous, nevertheless 
abridge life, ought to command more than the or- 
dinary rate of wages. If a man is liable to be 
made sick, and consequently 
time and expense of medical attendance, he should 
be compensated for such liability. If he is likely 
to shorten life in a particular employment, that 
should be a matter of consideration in determin- 
ing the rateof wages. 

rded in an economical point of view, mere- 
ly, it is certain that on this account some laborers 
should receive much higher compensation than 
they do at present: and to determine what that 
inereased pay should be, we must ascertain the 
value or expectation of life in the different occu- 
pations. To do this as well as we are able in this 
country we have had resource to the official regis- 
tration of births, marriages and deaths, made by 
authority of the State of Massachusetts, and pub- 
lished annually by its Secretary. We take the 
Eleventh Report, which gives the results of the 
last eighty Mong and eight months, ending De- 
cember 31, 1851. 

From this Report it appears that agriculturists 
live to the average age of 62.93 years; black- 
smiths 51.44; shoemakers 43.12. e take these 
three examples, because they seem best to repre- 
sent average employment. The first is the most 
healthy, the second of a medium character, and 
the third the most unhealthy of all the principal 
oceupations. From this it will ap that the 


expectation of life is, in round numbers, for a 
Parmer at the age of 21......ceccsseeceeeeee 42 y 
Blacksmith, do........0+sceceececseeccoees 30° « 
PMRONET, GO. 06 0 0 cccntsescodiconsedeceesa 22 « 

The agriculturist then, it a rs, has the ad- 


vantage over the blacksmith of 13 years, or 34 per 
eent.; and therefore, if the blacksmith or shoe- 


maker, receive wages which shall, in the aggre- 
gate during life, amount to as mueh as those of 


the farmer, they must be correspondingly high- 


er. 
According to the foregoing, if we allow 300 
to the year, and take the wages of the agri- 
turist to be $1 a day, the different occupations 


da 


should stand as follows: 
Farmer, 


Shoemaker, 


ly as a question of production. I 
smith or the shoemaker does not receive as high 
proportional wa 


compared with the farmer, working for less than 


@ fair price, estimating life as valuable only for 


earning a given amount of money. 


But ali mechanics, it is clear, ought—other 
things being equal—to receive a higher rate of 


to loss of 


43 by 300 equal 12,900, at $1 per day, is $12,900 
Blacksmith, 30 by 300 equal 9,000, at $1,434 per day, is 12,000 
22 by 300 equal 6,600, at $1,934 per day, is 12,000 

Such then should be the relative value of the 
wages of these several occupations, rezarded mere- 
the black- 


es as indicated above, he is, as 


of life should be a matter of consideration with 
an occupation and in deter- 


every onein choosi 
mani the rate of wages. That this is not, 
now the case, is very evident, because the yur. ' 
paid for labor ii an unwholesome employment, de 
not correspond ‘with the abridgment of human 
life consequent*thereto ; 80 that the laburer loses 
not only a good part of his life, but also a share 
of the wages he ought to receive while he does” 
live. As for example, the shoemaker does not 
receive, taxe the country through more than 
$1,42 per day ; while according to the foregoi 
table, he should receive $1,954 per day. If 
then he loses 63 cents per day in wages, and 1 
years of his lifé into the bargain. The same rela- 
tive differencé might be shown in regard to all 
other occupa " 
Agziculture™is evidently the normal employ- 
ment of man—that in which he enjoys the gre 
est health and lives the longest. Every other eall- 
ing is unwholesome to the exact extent which it 
departs in its condition from the agricultural 
and therefore the rate of should adjusted 
to a scale constructed on this principle. As ~~ 
now are, all niéchanics and B bts 4 | 
close rooms aré, as a general fact, very much un- 
derpaid. This whole class live only to the ayers 
age of 46 years, 18 years less than the agri¢uliur- 
ist. They should receive greater wages, and work 
less hours per day; they would thus Bie 
their lives, and get a fair compensation for 
For the New Engiand Farmer. 


services. 
ORNE’S EARLY APPLE--ENGLISH 
WHEAT PLUM. 
Mr. Browy:—I send you two specimens of 





Orne’s Early Apple—which in my opinion is a 
fine fruit. The original tree stands in the 


of Mr. A. C. Orne, of this place. Its true origin 
is not exactly“known ; some say it was imported 
from Franee By the late Capt. Hunry QuinEn 
some years since—others that it is a native seed- 
ling ; be this as itmay, it is, I think, worthy of 
cultivation. “Fsendyou also a bunch of the true 
English Wheat Plum, which are not yet quite 
ripe, consequently you will not be able to form an 
opinion in relation to their merits; it is a good 
laid, and well worth cultivating. 
of Anprew Lackey. 
Marblehead, Aug. 29, 1854. 


Remarxs.—We agree with you, Mr. Lackey, 
that the fruit sent is highly worthy of cultivation. 
The apple is new to us—the plum isan old and 
well-known yariety, and scarcely excelled, we 
think, by any.that grows. 





Fatt Piantinc.—This sounds strange, 
bly, but it has.been, it appears, successfully prac- 
ticed in respect to potatoes. 

A gentleman writes in the Maine Farmer :—I 
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left last fall some potatoes in the ground—in Ju- 
ly they were more than as big as my others. 
He ly recommends to all farmers to plant 


some in the fall, and try the experiment. 

I have seen some that others raised, he says, by 
planting in the fall, and they were excellent—bet- 
ter potatoes than he ever saw—very large, sound 
and handsome. 

He recommends to plow a furrow; drop in the 
potato whole, cover it with strong manure, and 
then cover the whole carefully with-rich earth.— 
By so doing you may have handsome, large and 
early potatoes. If this be so, it must be a great 
improvement in the raising of this valuable escu- 
lent root. Would it not _* well for farmers to 
give it a thorough trial'—Dover Gazette. 





THE MOQUIS. — 


Far away beyond the South Pass;on the head 
quarters of Gila River, lives John~ Bridger, a 
trapper of the plains and mountains for more 

40 years. It is admitted by all trappers 
that he is better acquainted than any living man 
with the intricacies of all the hills-and streams 
that lose themselves in the great basins. While 
trapping on the tributaries of the Colorado, an 

ian offered to guide Mr, Bridger and party to 
@ people living far up the desert, with whom he 
could barter. 

_ The proposition was accepted; and after pro- 
viding themselves with dried meat-and water, 
they struck right out into the heart of that great 
desert, where no white man has before or since 
trodden, and which the hardy mountaineers will 
only venture to skirt. After five days’ travel the 

rty arrived at three mountains or buttes, ris- 
ing in grandeur in that solitary waste. These 
mountains were covered with a diversity of for- 
est and fruit trees, with streams of the purest 
water rippling down their declivities. At their 
base was a numerous — people, sur- 
rounded with waving fields of corn and a profu- 
sion of vegetables. The people were dressed in 
leather ; they knew nothing of fire-arms, usin 
only the bow and arrow ; and for mile after mile 
circling those buttes were adobe houses two and 
three stories high. Mr. Bridger was not allowed 
to enter any of their towns or houses, and after 
remaining three days, bartering scarlet cloth and 
iron for their furs, he left them, not, however, be- 
fore being given to understand that they had -no 
communication beyond their deserthome. That 
these are the people that once inhabited the banks 
of the Gila and the Colorado, and left these 
monuments of wonder, the ‘* Casse Grand ,’’ which 
80 deeply attracted the followers of Fremont and 
Dontphan, and then vanished like a dream, there 
can no longer be a doubt. . 

Months after this conversation with Bridger, 
I had another with Mr. Papin, the agent of the 
American Fur Company. He told me that anoth- 
er of the party, Mr. Walker, the mountaineer, 
after whom one of the mountain passes is named, 
and who is known to bea man of.truth, had 
given him the same description of these isolated 
peo le, and in my mind there is not a shadow of 
oubt of their existence. 

According to Capt, Walker, through the very 
centre of the Great Basin runs the Rio Colorado 
Chiquito, or Little Red River. It takes its rise 





in the mountains that skirt the right bank of the. 
Rio Grande, flows almost due west, and empties 
into the Colorado at a point on the same 
lel of latitude with Walker’s Pass. Abcut 1006 
miles north of this, and running almost 

with it, isthe river San Juan. Each of these 
streams is about 250 miles long. Between them 
stretches an immense table land, broken occasion- 
ally by sierras of no great length, which shoot up 
above the general elevation. About half way be- 
tween the two rivers, and midway in the er- 
ness, between the Colorado and the Rio Grande, 
is the country of the Moquis. From the midst of 
the plain rises abruptly on all sides a butte of 
considerable elevation, the’ top of which is as flat 
as if some great power hai sliced off the summit. 
Away up here the Moquis have built three large 
villages, where they rest at night perfectly secure 
from the attacks of the fierce tribes who live to 
the North and East of them. The sides of this 
table mountain are almost perpendicular cliffs, 
and the top can only be reached up a steep of 
steps, cut in the solid rock. Around its base is 
a plain of arable land which tke Moquis culti- 
vate with great assiduity. Here they raise. all 


kinds of grain, melons, and vegetables. They 
have also a number of orchards, filled with many 


kinds of fruit trees. The hes they raise, 
Captain Walkersays, are particularly fine. They 
have large flocks of sheep and goats, but very 
few beasts of burden and cattle. They are a 
harmless, inoffensive race, kind and hospitable to 
strangers, and make very little resistance when 
attacked. 

The warlike navajoes, who dwell in the moun- 
tains to the north-west of them, are in the habit 


of a ay down upon them, every two or three‘ 
years, and driving off their stock. At such times 
they gather up all tliat is movable from their 


farms and fly for refuge to their mountain strong- 
héld. Here their — dare not follow them. 
When a stranger approaches they appear on the 
top. of the — oa houses woubing-b his move- 
ments. One of their villages, at which Capt. 
Walker stayed for several days, is five or six hun- 
dred yardslong. The houses are generally built 
of stone and mortar, some of them adobe. 

are very snug and comfortable, and many of them 
are two and even three stories high. The inhab- 
itants are considerably advanced in the arts, and 
manufacture excellent woollen clothing, blankets, 
leather, basket work and pottery. Unlike most 
of the Indian tribes in this eountry, the women 
work within doors, the men performing all the 
farm and outdoor labor. As a race they are 
lighter in color than the Digger Indians of Cali- 
fornia. Indeed, the women are tolerably fair, in 
consequence of not being so much ex to the 
sun. Among them Captain Walker saw three 
meng white, with white hair and light eyes. 

e saw two others of the same kind at the Zuni 
villages, nearer the Rio Grande. They were no 
doubt Albinos, and probably gave rise to the 
rumors which have prevailed of the existence of 
white Indians in the Basin. , 

The Moquis have probably assisted nature in 
levelling the top of the mountain as a site for 
their villages. They have cut down the rocks in 
many places, and have excavated out of the solid 
rock a number of large rooms for manufacturing 
woollen cloth. Their only arms are bows and ar- 
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rows, although they never war with any other ah For the New England Farmer. 
tribe. ‘The Navajoes carry off their stock without| CITY MECHANICS AND COUNTRY 


: pg artne But unlike almost every other tribe 
of Indians on the continent, they are scrupulous- 
ly honest. Capt. Walker says the most attraet- 
ive and valuable articles may be left exposed and 
they will not touch them. 

Many of the women are beautiful, with forms 
of faultless symmetry. They are very neat and 
clean, and dress in quite a picturesque costume of 
their own manufacture. They wear a dark robe 
with a red border, gracefully draped so as to 
leave their right arm and shoulder bare. They 
have most beautiful hair, which they arrange 
with care. The condition of a female ma 
known from her manner of dressing the hair. 
The virgins part their hair in the middle behiad 
and twist each parcel aroun] a hoop six or eight 
inches in diameter. This is nicely smoothed and 
oiled, and fastened to each side of the head, some- 
thing like a large rosette. The effect is very 

striking. The married women wear their hair 
twisted into a club behind. 

The Moquis farm in the plain by day and retire 
to their villages on the mountain at night. They 
irrigate their lands by means of the small streams 
running out of the sides of the mountain. Some- 
times when it fails to-snow on the mountains in 
winter their crops are bad. For this reason they 

‘always keep two or three} ears’ provisions laid up 

for fear of famine. Altogether, they are a most 
extraordinary people, far in advance of any other 
aborigines yet discovered on this continent. They 
have never had any intercourse with the whites, 
and of course their civilization originated with 
themselves. What a field is here for the adven- 
turous traveller. 
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MARROW SQUASH. 
This delicious vegetable is grown in great 

ps on the fertile fields o ry gam 

ile the crops in other places are cut o the 
bug on the leaf, or the maggot at the root, there, 
it would seem, the ts find no obstacle in the 
way of going ahead. 

erhaps it may interest some to know how this 
is brought about. As I the field of Mr. 
Hartuaway, situate on the right hand side of the 
road,as you gofrom Lynn to Marblehead, I saw 
more than two acres covered with squashes, as 
luxuriant as though no drought had prevailed. On 
inquiry of the proprietor, that the sod 
was turned in the spring, and pulverized with a 
fair coating of te thereon, and the seeds 
were planted in hills eight feet apart, leavin 
three plants in a hill. Now the ground is cove 
with an abundance of squashes, varying ia size 
from three to ten pounds each, estimated to ex- 
ceed ten tons to the acre, commanding in the 
market $35 a ton—amounting to $300 an acre. 
This was not the only field that I saw, others of 
like character are to be seen, Qn the ground of 
Mr. Wasusurn, Mr. Mason, Mr. Hows, Mr. 
Sronz and Mr. Brower, and others in the neigh- 
borhood—though not so abundant. Whether 
those crops are brought about by a peculiarity in 
the soil—or in the manure applied, or in the vigi- 
lance with which they are tended—there they are 
to be seen by any one who will look at them. 


jpgged sides in 


_ FARMERS--No. 3. 

Some months since, two articles were published 
in the Farmer, with the above caption, and the 
writer intended to furnish two or three others on 
branches of the same subj The third number, 
in which itwas to attempt a comparison 
of the wages; or incomes, of the two classes, was 
commencedy- but having less than usual leisure, 
and meeting-with unexpected difficulties and disap- 
pointments in obtaining the necessary facts, it has 
not been finished. ving recently spent a 
week in visiting family connections in Massachu- 
setts and Vérmont,—about one-half of whom are 
mechanics and the other half farmers,—I propose 
to give some account of the journey, and of the im- 
pressions which my intercourse with the families 
of both mechanical and agricultural friends have 
left upon my mind, as a mode of arriving at con- 
clusions on the relative profits of mechanical and 
agricultural industry, much more if notas 
satisfactory, as that by the dull path of dead sta- 
tistics and dry figures. 

My present journey to Vermont was taken after 
a confinement to a single dingy room ofa city 
for something over six years, interrupted rn 
one whole day’s absence of working time. Wher 
I left Vermont, railroads were commenced there, 
but the carshad not passed its boundaries.— 
While, therefore, to others, the fact of riding _ 
from Boston to Windsar, by way of Bellows Falls, 
between a late breakfast and an eatly dinner, has 
been for years an old story. I enj the contrast 
between this style of travelling and that by stag- 
ing, in all its novelty, freshness and excitement. 

nded amid the dusty labyrinths of the “‘ Wind- 
sor Depot,” I could not help thinking, as I gazed 
around me, that ‘Vermont Central” might 
well say to herself, ‘Deliver me from my friends!’” 
Here, where corn and potatoes loved to in 
old times, and where they ought to be cultivated 
still, stands a building large enough for the busi- 
ness of some Grand Trunk Railway termiuns.— 
Perhaps the stackhalders have found aut by this 
time what tlie huge pile was made for ; if sa, the 
fact ought to be recorded, lest future antiquarians 
be as much~troubled to determine its t and 
purpose, as-they are to decide what the i 
monuments were built for. ' 

After making a few calls on old friends in the 
‘‘Street,’’—-none more satisfying, by the way, 
than that at the “‘Windsor House,’’—we started 
on foot for the pinnacle of old Ascutney, whoge 
cap af blue we had heen ‘‘caleu- 

ating”’ as the cars wormed their way up the river 
from the Falls. The prospect from this mountain 
is delightful. Spurning all ‘“connection with any 
other cancern,”’ it rises soli and alone from 
the rich intervales of the Connecticut valley. Oth- 
er mountains, by aid of combinatiuns and ‘‘chains’” 
—by ‘‘piling Alps an Alps,’’ may rear their heada 
higher into the clouds ; but these accompanimer 
usually interrupt and mar that wholeness of view 
which is enjoyed on the sugar-loaf, like As- 
cutney. No Windsor county boy, whose imagi- 
nation first tried its powers in propling vane? 
with Indiaiis and bears, can feel that he has ; 
ly visited the ‘haunts of his childhoad”’ without 
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standing y the summit of this mountain. 
Withia a few years a still better path has been 
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opened than that which was made at the time of 
La Fayette’s tour, in hopes that he would be able 
to ascend, which however he did not undertake. 
Ladies and feeble gentlemen may now nearly or 
quite reach the summit on horseback. 

The beautiful summer day which we commenc- 
ed in the vicinity of Boston, was fading into night 
as we reached Brownsville, some six or seven miles 
from Windsor, without counting about as many 
more miles that we had walked in as@@nding and 
descending the mountain—having aécomplished 
this day what would have uiredy* when we 
were a boy, at least one-half of our-week’s fur- 
lough. Starting the next morning at day-light, 
we soon reached the out-posts of our ‘‘friends and 
connections.” . 

And here we must comply with the reader’s 
desire to *‘be excused,’’ while we do up our cous- 
ini Had we the ability to take him with us 
over the hills and through the valleys of these 
Green Mountains,—to show him the prospects,— 
the homes, the fields, the ‘‘butteries’’ we are 
about to visit, surely he would ask nc Buch thing. 
Bat as we have little skill in this line, we will let 
him pass over the few days we spent’in Reading, 
Plymouth, Woodstock, Ludlow and Bridgewater, 
- Gn which latter town, unless we are mistaken in 
our application of the initial letter, we passed the 
fine farm and residence of your correspondent 
“<J.,’’ who, although living but a short distance 
from the gold diggings which a New York compa- 
ny is making great preparations to open in this 
town, was pointed out to us contentedly ‘‘dress- 
ing”’ his garden. 

Weretuined by way of Brattleboro’, where we 
stopped over one train, and where in_our rambles 
through the village, we saw a mowing machine, 
that somehow reminded us of your editorial asso- 
ciate who lives in this town, and raised a regret 
that we had not time, nor any rightthat we could 
think of, to give him a call; for we stopped here 
to visit mechanics, not farmers. From Brattle- 
boro’ we passed down the river, for the first time 
to Greenfield, and can say we believe the Connec- 
ticut valley to be richly entitled to all the eulogies 
it receives from travellers. We s#w more broom- 
corn this afternoon than in all our life before, and 
at this season it checkers the fields beautiful- 
ly. Taking the cars on the Vermont and Massa- 
chusetts road, we thought the irreverent problem 
of two hills without a valley was about to be solv- 
ed. For some miles we barge one part of the dis- 
tance on the roofs of bridges, and another through 
dcep cuts in the ragged spurs of the mountains 
that seemed interlocked purposely to make it im- 
possible to build a railroad there. No wonder 
that road don’t pay! Asa matter of curiosity, I 
would advise travellers who can do so, to take this 
road in the course of their tour. 

Thus much as to the incidents of & journey that 
afforded us much gratification. 

As to thequestion of the relative profits of me- 
chanical and agricultural pursuits, so far asit can 
be indicated by the respective circumstances of 
some half-a-dozen families of each profession 
among my connections, I have no hesitation in 
saying that the farming portion are decidedly bet- 
ter off than the mechanical—especially is this the 
case with those of them who have large families. 
As journeymen, our farming friends envied us our 
larger wages ; as heads of families, we may well 
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Ocr. 

envy their comparative independence. 
speak of the pa sc of the eitie our chil 

n enjoy; we feel more and more sensibly as 
our boys, in particular, grow older, the superior- 
ity of the training of the farm over that of the 
street, for our children. But throwing aside all 
considerations of this kind,—oyerlooking the 
ens Pet that the successful a ap nen >’ 
cities and vi are composed almost entirely o 
boys raised ms country farms, and confit 
ourselves entirely to dollars and cents, the advan- 
tage is Surely with farmers, so far as my friends 
are concerned ; and, I may add also, so far as the 
acquaintances of my boyhood are concerned. Sell 
them offat auction y, and the farmers will 
realize the most mo But that is not all.— 
They are incomparably better circumstanced for 
sickness and old age than we. Their homes ma 
be humble, but they are their own; while, wi 
few exceptions, though our floors may be carpeted, 
the roof that shelters us is owned hy another 
man. : 

I might easily, and with perfect truthfulness, 
draw stiil stronger contrasts in favor of the profit 
of agriculture from the actual circumstances of 
my friends at this time, but I have no disposition 
to particularize, where general inferences may seem 
almost to exceed the limits of propriety. 

But if there be general truth in the adage, that 
“the proof of the pudding is in the eating,’’ I do. 
not see why we may not apply it to the condition 
of the families of farmers and mechanics, in de- 
termining which profession is preferable in the 
long run? Perhaps the following incident, which 
occurred on the evening of my arrival in the city, 
may have first excited my curiosity to know more of 
the actual condition of the families of city me- 
chanics. My little ones, fatigued by a day’s jour- 
ney, were somewhat worrisome, as we took seats 
in an omnibus, and they immediately attracted 
the notice and sympathy of an aged woman seated 
near us, and who soon became sufficiently familiar 
to inquire my business. I told her what it was. 
Raising up both hands, she exclaimed, ‘‘Poor 
man, 1 pity you, and your wife, too! Why, my 

r husband was a too, and it killed him ; 
e used to work all day, and take on all night in 
such misery, that it is not wicked to say, | was 
glad when he was dead. And these children, 
pretty little dears, to be turned into the streets of 
this wicked city. .” Her remarks were cut 
short by our arrival at our lodgings. Such an 
earnest greeting by the widow of a city mechanic, 
as we were crossing the threshold of city life, was 
not to be forgotten by myself or family. Would 
a stranger-family that should enter any agricul- 
tural neighborhood in the country be met with 
such doleful admonitions? 


Were county people as careful to ascertain the 
condition of aged city mechanics, or even that of 
those with large families, as they are to know 
how many dollars can possibly be earned in a sin- 
gle week ; or did they inquire why it is that me- 
chanics so often keep poor on their large wages, 
while farmers grow rich on their very small pay, 
many a young man who is now hanging about our 
intelligence offices, would have staid upon the 
farm contentedly. 

I must allude to one complaint that I heard 
made by my agricultural friends, and which 





sounded very novel to me. They said it was 
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somewhat difficult now to let their money at 


6 
cent. A state of things very different from tha 
e 


which existed when I was a boy. Then, peop 
were mostly borrowers, though but little money 
was to be had at any price. Farmers who wished 


to increase their stock, or to procure a few bush- 


els of grain for seed, often paid at a rate equal to 
25 per cent. perannum. The name of Hon. Wm. 
Jarvis, of Weathersfield, some twenty or thirty 
miles distant, was better known in this section, 
at that time, as indicating about the only man 
who loaned money at 6 per cent., or who paid a 


silver dollar a day for first rate haymakers, than as 


the importer of merino sheep, by which he eventu- 
ally enabled these same farmers to pay up their 
mortgages and become money-lenders in their 
turn. And this reminds me of another change 
that was mentioned. In one school district, in 
Reading, where thirty years ago there were chil- 
dren enough to fill an ordinary school-house, es- 
pecially in the winter, there is now not one 
child living within its limits, and only the remains 
of a single family, in an extreme corner. The 


consequence mainly of turning small hill farms 


into extensive sheep-walks. 
A Crry Mecuanic. 
Boston, Sept. 1, 1854. 





Remarxs—We earnestly commend this article 
to the consideration of our readers’ 





ENGLISH VEGETABLES AND MEATS. 


We give below, from our own-correspondent in 
Liverpool, a very interesting letter relating to the 


products of the English markets. Many readers 
will be surprised—as we have been—at the fact 


that potatoes, turnips and cabbages are the great 


staples among the vegetables, and that the variety 


and excellence of beans, squashes and green corn, 
are scarcely known in perfection among them.— 
The apples, pears and peaches, are also inferior to 
ourown. Indeed, these latter fruits, in our own 
country, vary much in different localities. We 


never ate an apple, pear or peach, grown south of} 


New York, so high-flavored, and perfectly deli- 
ious, as some grown in cold, rocky New England! 
With the exception of an occasional winter too 
cold—or of too sudden changes for the peach—both 
the soil and climate of New England seem adapt- 
ed to these fruits. 

The table alluded to in the letter, gives the 
prospects of the crops in every part of the king- 
dom, with the names and addresses of the persons 
who furnish the information, and is such as may 
well be imitated here. 





Liverpoot, August 17th, 1854. 


My Dzar Sir :—I send you an agricultural pa- 
per, containing a table of minute and well authen- 
ticated statistics as to the ‘*prospects of the com- 
ing harvest’’ throughout Great Britain. It seems 
to me that the plan of this table is a very good 
one, and might perhaps be advantageously adopt- 

+ ed in a journal like your own. At all events, it 





will convey more reliable information as to the 
probable harvest here, (and this is a subject very 
interesting to the United States,) than you could 
obtain from any other source. 
_* « * * a 

The supply of vegetables in an English market 
is much inferior to the display in our own market- 
houses at this season. Potatoes are of excellent 
quality (better than in New England) and aver- 
age about twenty-five cents a peck ; turnips are 
plenty ; and cabbages, in all their more delicate 
or coarser varieties, are exceedingly abundant.— 
But these are the great staples in the vegetable 
line, of an English dinner-table, now that green 


8°| peas (which are never equal to our own) are going 


out of season. The bean-tribe is very poorly repre- 
sented by a few string-beans, which are almost 
tasteless when cooked ; and though shell-beans, oc- 
casionally appear, they never have the richness to 
which an American taste is accustomed. Indian 
corn in its green state, is of course utterly un- 
known ; and England will never be able to appre- 
ciate the luxury of a dish of succatash. All the 
squash-family are strangers to the English table ; 
although I havg been cognizant of an attempt to 
raise them under glass, and have seen one or two 
diminutive- specimens of the results. One vege- 
table (or,rather, fungous) delicacy, which we 
comparatively lack, is the mushroon ; and you 
may just now see bushels upon bushels of these poi- 
sonous looking toad-stools, heaped up among the 
scanty supplies of better esculents. Taking these 
facts into view, it is no wonder that the English- 
man should be a grosser flesh-eater than the Amer- 
ican; and it seems very certain that a vegetarian 
diet can neyer be a luxurious or a fattening one, 
in this climate. 

As regards fruits, the inferiority is still more 
lamentable.- A% untravelled Englishman has no 
idea of the deliciousness of a peach, a pear, or 
even an apple ; although I have been told of a cer- 
tain apple called the Ribston pipin, which is 
said to havé been equal to the best of our own, 
but is now almost extinct. So far as my own ex- 
perience goes, the pigs of America would not 
thank you for better specimens of either of these 
fruits than I have ever seen in England, of native 
growth, exeept in a hot-house. It is only by ex- 
tending the branches of the tree against a brick 
wall, heated by interior flues, that the horticul- 
turists produce even the semblance of fruit in 
the open air. Hearing an Englishman praise the 
flavor of a native peach, I had the curiosity to ask 
him what was its peculiar characteristic ; he an- 
swered, ‘‘its delicious coolness !”” This commen- 
daticn might have been more appropriately be- 
stowed upona watermelon! Their strawberries, 
it must be owned, are very large, but look much 
better tham-they taste. But after all, the real 
wonder is, not at the failures, but at the successes 
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of English horticulture; for a person accustomed |and productive,” is worthy of being entered on 
to the tropical heat of our summer months, can- —e sag by Pare <. pa tural Trans- 
not help being surprised that anything whatever ’ ; 
should thrive in the watery sunbeams of what the‘ wks gad Seeder a sdsqects earl at 
English call their Summer. pure water at this Institution. But from the Dr's 
With respect to substantial viands, a much more |account, it would seem, an ample supply is ex- 
favorable report may be made. The beef, perhaps, |pected from the wells that are to be dug—not 
though famous to a proverb, is not very decidedly e ~ those Le orien a abl 6 lek ont S 
better than the best of our own; but the mutton eiaareaen Bas: ~ Pampenesnn eh pos Oy 5 dirty 
is certainly something to rejoice in, and to be|sez about, as those inmates are described to be.— 
proud of. The poultry is inferior ; the fowls and | But there is no accounting for diversities of tastes. 
turkeys being insipid to the American taste, per-|As to the expediency of concentrating so much 
haps from the lack of Indian corn to feed them = re pet hereveees 1d 
with. Owing to this insip idity ote English ©n-| the county, con he room for much to be said. 
sider ducks a much better dish than chickens.— Sept 20, 1854. 
Rabbits very frequently appear on the table. 


Hares, at the proper season, are abundant in the 
market, as well as all other kinds of English and APPPLICATION OF MANURE. 


Scotch game. Their venison, however, is deficient A apa + — py epereetion. of tr 
: p : +» |nure is @ su of great importance - 
in the true game flavor ; and, in fact, the English “a io cman knowledge of the defi- 
deer can scarcely be regarded as a wild animal, a8|cienoy of the soil, and of the organized constitu- 
it has for centuries been almost domesticated in|ents of his manure, an economical application 
parks, and looks for its feed of oats in winter, as|might be made with Ss ease. But it is 
regularly as a horse. Much of the venison that|0t 80, and he is compelled to study and experi- 
comes to the market is probably stall-fed. ment, until he becomes practically familiar with 

Retitectabinis the. wenn Ghaentiudite Meaited this part of his business, and better able to judge 

8 pet 4 Bo, the Angiish| what quality is lacking, and what he has in store 
market has more and better varieties than our|ag 


as & necessary supply. 
own. Cod and haddock are abundant, butseldom| A powerful fermenting process may be neces- 


appear on the tables of the wealthier: classes.—|sary to render a tenacious soil productive, one 
There ig a good supply of salmon, for a longer that shall drive the particles.asunder, and ‘‘warm 
season and ata cheaper rate than with us. The m3 Reaet, os Oe Ses eee 

. . |plays a lively part in the production of all vege- 
turbot and the sole are fish unknown in America, |tables as well as animals. Hence the importance 
and well-deserve the estimation in which English- |of cultivating the soil by plowing, hoeing, &c. Ni- 
men hold them. In short, nature seems to have |trogen in the form of ammonia or some othercom-> 
done her utmost to discourage the Graham system a oer Mag eta Lagesonrar ie 
of diet in England, both by the deficiency and ulttaauan Will calit or euubins with aan talan 
poor quality of vegetable esculents, and by the|substance supposed to be present, and’thus form 
abundance and excellence of flesh and fish. In|a nutriment for the plant. The escaping and ex- 
consequence of this state of thiffgs, among many — gases have much to do in such a case.— 
other causes, John Bull is likely long to remain|they disorganize the hard and adhesive lumps, 
the ponderous, slow, thick-witted, but steady and and render them so pourous, that the air has very 


reliable personage, in whom the American recog- - ; 


. “ ~ Now if this manure hgd been applied to the 
nizes some points of resemblance to himself, but|surface, we can readily see that most of its power 


quite as many of-marked difference. would have been lost, and its virtue too. So also, 
Yours truly. ’ if fermented manure had been placed in such a 
soil, its effect would have been much less than the 
unfermented, because the former is composed 
For the New England Farmer. {mostly of bs ashes of plants ong erp oe: 
7 stances, of which the soil may have alr a 
STATE ee oo AT TEWKS- competent supply, and no new power be given to 
RY. the addition of these comparatively inactive ele-. 
Mr. Epitor :—It is gratifying to learn from an |ments. 
authority so reliable, as that of Dr. Brown of| A different compost*is necessary when the seed 
Wilmington, the flourishing condition of this es-|and not the s/alk is the object of cultivation. The 
tablishment. That the superintendence may be| phosphates or phosphoric acid must be present for 
good, and the accommodations convenient, I have|the formation and perfection of seeds, such as 
no reason to doubt ;—but that the soil about is|wheat, corn, &c., while for grass designed to be 
produstive, or can be made so by de plowing or |cut for hay, it may not be essential. 
otherwise, is to me astonishing. From a time,| In the vegetable world, ‘like produces like,” 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary, |and the decay of plants produces food for the re- 
the Plains of Tewksbury have been spoken of, as| production of the same plants, and if they deca 
barren in the extreme. By what magical appli-|upon the soil without loss, the present crop will 
cation they have all at once become “‘retentive'furnish materials for a larger subsequent crop.—. 
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th is cultivated i , the sake of the principles involved in them. Itis 
Where the grape is cultivated in many ndeod, that in the highest very 





only manure used year after year is leaves and/|true, ind bi inciples of the 

isami of oe en: carefully placed around art nothing has been originated core Sir Uve- 
the roots, and slighty covered to promote their/dale Price, Gilpin, Repton, Loudon, anda few 
decay. others, have covered the whole ground, and have 

If we place our corn cobs in a proper state of|left almost nothing to besaid or discovered in the 
decay, upon our corn ground, we may perhaps /direetion they went, but their writings are 

in more in the end, than we should to have ingly voluminous and tedious to read. Price, 
them ground into meal,—or certainly than we|Gilpin and Knight have set forth the principles, 
should to throw them at random into the compost |have raised and purified the theory, and par- 
heap, to be applied without reference to a future) ticularly a the theory and essence of 
crop.—American News. Landscape ning so thorough a sifting as to 
leave little for his successors to do but to reiter- 
ate. The othérs referred to were either the 
tisers of Pricé’s theories (Ripton), or the com- 


























For the New England Farmer. 


THE USEFUL AND THE BEAUTIFUL. 


BY R. MORRIS COPELAND. 


pilers of the tice of their day, and of that and 

of all _proseding times (Loudon). Downing has 
The art of landscape gardening is not only re-|Very ably digested out of this mass all that is 
ducible to principles, but these principles, are sim-|Worth having -te the general reader : he invented 
ilar to those which éxist in each’ of the fine arts, |n0thing, got up no new ideas or P aaggees but 
and if the practice and the rules can be made to|Was @ very able and skilful compiler ; and inas- 
agree, the whole cultivated world may consider |much as he separated the most of the wheat from 
landscape gardening a fine art. the chaff, and presented it in its winnowed form 

My aim is not to condemn any practice or pro-|t0 the reader, he deserves quite as much credit ag 
fessors, upon unseen and unknown dicta and res-|the ori writer. 
olutions, but first to establish certain well defined] _ But had Downing lived longer,—had he hed 
principles, and to judge all by them. time to practice and develop many of his theories 

But before pursuing this any further in the di-| (borrowed and digested) , he would doubtless have 
rect line, it seems not unworthy the subject to|produced original matter worthy of the su 4 
turn a little aside, and notice both some of the|As it is, he must ever stand at the head of the 
standard works upon Landscape Gardening, and|tanks, and, as the pioneer of a good “cause, de- 
what they teach. serves more praise even than he already has. 

My attention was drawn to this point by an ar-|, But in reality, it is very questionable if Down- 
ticle'in the January number of’ Hovey’s Maga-|ing or Mr. Allen, of Buffalo, the editor of Smith’s 
zine, for 1853, written by one who professes to Parks and Pleasure Grounds, or any other per- 
be a.practical inprover. Many of the ideas con- |8025 who have re-published English works, haye 
tainel in it are noticeable, but first let us exam-|00t made a very vital mistake, not in the good or 
ine the following paragraph, and the conclusions |bad compiling of English authors, but in haying - 
to which it leads : : had anything to do with them at all. 

He is speaking of American books and works in| The gentleman who has been quoted speaks of ~ 
this art, and says: ‘Notwithstanding what has|the English works as well adapted to the present 
been published on the subject, not a syllable has American wants. “ 
been written that had not been long ago advanced| This position.is the one towards which we have 
in English works ; nor can we discover anything |been tending: it is not true that English works 
in the writings of American authors on Landscape |@"¢ @dapted to American wants, but just the contra- 
Gardening, calculated to adapt the works of Eu-|"y- Any farther than that general reading im- 
ropean writers to the wants of the numerous resi-|Proves the mind, and that a knowledge of the va- 
dences where this adaptation is much required.’’ |rious methods of performing similar work in dif- 

A little back of this quotation, on the same|ferent parts of the world, improves the workman, 
page, the writer advances the idea that the style|they are almost-valueless. 
of improvement in the house should govern that} One of them*(Price) ought toebe a text 
of the grounds, and that this is the commonly ad-|but that one is never read or quoted asa 
mitted principle abroad. He then says, ‘‘ to be|guide. Price's-Picturesque gives the careful stu- 
guided here by such principles, shade of Evelyn, |dent a very thorough idea of the principles of 
what a preposterous idea. America has not yet,|beauty—of the ciples to guide his action ; 
we presume, produced the genius to strike out a|teaches him the difference between the beautiful 
style applicable to all, or, indeed, exclusively to|and the picturesque; shows him how to appeal to 
any of the innumerable oddities that are scattered |the refined mind in landscapes: and more than 
over the face of the country.”’ all, going as it does to the root of the matter— 

A careless reading of the page here referred to|analyzing the mind to its elements, and the prin- 
would certainly tend to give the reader a very|ciples of beauty to theirs—shows how they ma 
wrong impression of the writer’s meaning; he|mutually fit and benefit each other. This is all 
does not believe that any American has originated |we want ; let him who would become an artist of 
any style applicable to the numerous oddities, and |any kind, learn, not-the handling, mechanism, or 
yet he speaks of the English style being applicable |coloring of his teacher, but rather the spirit that 
to them exactly ; of course he did not mean us to|guides him. It is never the rule ‘of mun’s action 
understand that English landscape Gardening /|so much as the mind within. 
was a collection of the numerous oddities, and| To this bad habit of copying results rather 
yet it must be, since itis exactly suited to our |principles, is to be attributed the bad architecture 
own. However, these paragraphs are not quoted |of the present day. Architects in designing 
to note their inconsistencies, but rather for the'buildings, assume some style, and then copy its 
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peculiar characteristics from an approved model, 
and manufacture a palace, costing millions, into 
& pine house costing $3,500; or transfer a chapel 
or pinnacle of an abbey to the end of a New 
England meeting-house architecture, white pine 
church. 

What they should do is, to understand the 
mind and spirit of the old designer, that they can 
see, with him, why he did each thing, and in 
their turn what they propose, not because he 
did it, but because the principle of guidance and 
action is the same to both. : 

But to return to ourselves. We ought to fol- 
low the same path. English Landscape Garden- 
ers wished to make a home, and they endeavored 
to understand the home spirit of the age, and 
adapt their improvements to it, and their works 
are really a monument of it. In England it was 
natural, free and unartificial—therefore in their 
improvements they got as near the epirit as they 
might. In France it was the contrary. There 
was no home spirit; all was stiff, formal and arti- 
ficial, and the improvements on the earth’s surface 
were the same. 

In England and France, all things are done, 
regardless of cost, so that the end, or desired ef- 
fect is gained. A gentleman in England, thinks 
nothing of projecting improvements to cost 5, 10, 
20, or $50,000; no man here can conceive of giv- 
ing over $5,000. The evil of rapeb y oe is 
very great; the scale is entirely different, the spirit 
is di erent, and above all, the an to spend 
money is diametrically cpeeeits, and when our 
would-be improvers read the Engtish books, they 
fill their heads with fair pictures that they would 
fain make plain to all; they want all they read 
about, only that they are unwilling to spend the 
tithe of the money necessary to acquire it. No, 
we do not want English books, or men who make 
it one of their recommendations that they know 
how things are done abroad. _ 

Such men, even if they do “know one-half of 
what they pretend, are too dangerous to be en- 
trusted with the reins, coming from a country 
where thorough is the word, to one where cheap 
is. They sink more money in cutting, filling and 

ding surfaces, that should have been left un- 
touched, than the whole improvements ought to 
cost, and will spend more to drain one acre than 
we need, from difference of climate, to drain three. 
As I have said before, what we want in our coun- 
try seats is & home; we want the home Spirit 
lainly carried out. What do we care about the 
Duke of A., or Lord B.? They never lived in 
our houses, or spent our invomes; and we want 
improvements suited to our circumstances, not 
theirs. 

Read Sir Uvedale Price, and as many more 
books as you wish; get fully imbued with a full 
appreciation of the beautiful, and then purchase 
land of good capacities. Having this start, make 
your improvements such as the true theory teach- 
es they should be, whether the lines of country 
near you are geometric or regular, or whether 


they would suit the ideas of any Englishman the 
T 


world has produced. 

Let us learn to think that America is a pretty 
good place. 

Lexington, September, 1854. 


BLESS GOD FOR RAIN. 

“Bless God for rain,” the good man said, 

And wiped away a grateful tear ; 
That we may have our daily bread, 

He drops a shower upon us here. 
Our Father, thou who dwelst in Heaven, 

We thank thee for the pearly shower ; 
The blessed present thou hast given, 

To man and beast, and bird and flower. 
The dusty earth, with lips apart, 

Looked up where rolled an orb of flame, 
As though a prayer came from his heart, 

For rain to come ; and lo! it came. 
The Indian corn with silken plume, 

And flowers with tiny pitchers filled, 
Send up their praise of sweet perfume, 

For precious drops the clouds distilled. 


The modest grass is fresh and green, 

The brooklet swells its songs again ; 
Methinks an Angel wing is seen 

In every cloud that brings us rain. 
There is a rainbow in the sky, 

Upon the arch where tempests trod ; 
God wrote it ere the world was dry, 

It is the autograph of God. 


Up where the heavy thunders rolled, 
And clouds on fire were swept along, 
The sun rides in a car of gold, 
And soaring larks dissolved in song. 





For the New England Farmer. 


ANOTHER SPECIMEN OF FARMING. 


Mr. N. E. Faruer :—J. D.’s letter of inquiry 
to Mr. French may receive a further practical an- 
swer from the experience of a farmer, who has 
about average success, or a little less. 1 bought 
my farm of 100 acres ia Sterling, Mass., abdut'ten 
years ago, for a little more than $2000—it is now 
worth $2500. The stock and tools may be worth 
$500, making the present investment about $3000. 
I keep one man in the summer, and a little boy 
in haying. I can do but little work on the farm 
myself, say 30 or 40 half days ina summer. I 
pay in wages, exclusive of board, about $150 a 
season. I generally keep 7 or 8 cows, mostly 
pretty ; but one or two heifers are farrow, 80 
that the lot is no more than an average one. ‘One 
pec of oxen and a cheap horse serve for a team. 

cut about 16 tonsof hay (or 29 in a good sea- 
son) from 25 acres of mowing, and this with my 
corn stover, straw, &c., keeps my stock. 

From the above description, you can conceive 
that my profits cannot be immense—yet on sum- 
ming them up, I see no reason to complain ; and 
my inference is that farming must be good busi- 
ness when well conducted, since I am able to live 
by it with rather poor management. 

Recollect the investment is about $3000—the 
interest of which is $180. 

From my 7 cows I sell 700 Ib. at 23 cts (in firkins) 
I can raise 200 bushels of corn, and from that, and the 


dairy, &c., can sell pigs and pork 
I sell about $40 worth of Apples 


Profit,........ Ce ererererereresersseseseresseenseeeeeee $336 


Besides this should be reckoned the support of 
my family from the farm, for we buy little except 
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clothing and ies, and we live more comforta- 
bly than we could in a village for $500, or in a 


city for $1000. I put the wear of tools and 
buildings and my own labor, against the improve- 
ment of the farm, by trees and otherwise, which 
is not less than $50 annually. So that I cannot 
make the profit of the farm = — paid 
less than $336 annually, besides our living, whic 
is doing pretty well for $3000 investment, and 
poorly managed at that. 

Ihave no doubt that a skilful man with a little 
extra capital, might make the farm pay at least 
double the above profit ; but it will help a man 
to judge of what a good farmer can do, to know 
what is done by a poor or middling one. 

In some points Mr. French’s estimate differs 
from mine. For instance, we coutrive to raise 
a couple of heifer calves a year on skim-milk, and 
though hay here is worth $16 a ton, I find it the 
cheapest way of keeping up my stock of cows.— 
Also, notwithstanding the present high prices, | 
cannot afford to «sell off most of my hay and 
stock,’’ for my butter, at present prices, makes it 

rotitable to keep them. My farm is more than 
0 miles from Boston by the railroad, and yet is 
near enough. 

I would hint to J. D. if he chooses to experi- 
ment with guano, phosphate of lime, &c., the ex- 
pomew of doing it in a small way at first. I 

ave experimented with those articles and lost by 
it. Oattle and swine are the most reliable resour- 
ces for manure. 

Your correspondent D., of Groton, says that 
“butter packed in tubs as is usually done, does 
not kecp well.’’ We do not know how butter is 
usually packed in tubs in Groton, but if D. will 
come to Sterling, he will find folks who will make 
and pack butter in tubs, so that it shall not lose 
its sweetness or flavor for a twelvemonth. The 
secret is, work out a// the butter-milk by succes- 
sive workings, using no water—salt it with pure 
rock salt, an ounce to the lb., put it down solid, 
and then a decent dairy cellar will keep it good, 
if good in the beginning. If kept among vegeta- 
bles, meat, cooked food, &c., it will spoil, o 
course. Yours, D. M. 





Remarxs.—The above is a capital letter, and 
will do good among the cavillers and doubters. It 
will do good, too, to those who do not doubt— 
because it will confirm their own opinions. This 
is just what we want—brief and comprehensive 
statements of actual farm operations. Write us 
again, D. M., and give us the nume in full, if you 
please. Fastest uae 


A Cueap Baromerer.—A correspondent of the 
Country Gentleman urges that henceforth farmers, 
instead of watching the locusts and crickets for 
signs of weather, devo eir meteorological ob- 
servations exclusively to their wife’s camphor bot- 
tles. He says: 

“For some years I have been in the habit of 
watching the condition of the gum in my wife’s 
camphor bottle, which stands in our bed-room, 
and when not disturbed, it makes a capital weath- 
er glass. It answers my purpose as well as a bar- 
ometer that would cost me from $25 to $50. 
When there is to be a change of weather from fair 


principle than the best of our oaks. The 


weeks, it is said, than oak bark in ten. The Aca- 
cia Catechu, which yields the Terra Japoni 
has a larger proportion of this element than oak. 


rise up, and sometimes when there was to bea 

t storm, I have seen them at the top. When 
they settle down clearly at the bettom, then we 
are sure of grand weather.’’ 





For the New England Farmer. 
TANNING. 


_ It may be thought that in writing upon the sub- 
ject at the head of this communication, I am go- 
ing out of the line which includes matters 

miate to your paper. Perhaps it isso. In fact, 

have doubts myself about it. But there are two 
pie ep es —e he might seem not un- 
suited to a paper desi ora wipers ay 
The substances used i ening are vegetable, 
products of the rural districts, if not of the farm- 
er’s care, and it may not be without value or in- 
terest to him to know their properties ;—but, see- 
ondly, I think that those districts where cattle are 
most raised, and, of course, there is the 
production of the raw hide for tanning, being usu- 
ally, or often, remote from the tanneries, this - 
business might, in some neighborhoods, be made 
a branch of the rural economy. But at any rate, 
its relation to the business of the farm, both in 
the article to be manufactured, and the material 
used in the process, seems to me sufficient to war- 
rant its presence in a farming 3 Paper. 

The oak, elm, sumac and hemlock are na- 
tives of this country, are abundant, and it may 
be worth consideration, if, in some localties, the 
materials for this purpose may not be profitably 
cultivated. The Lavandula vera, common. layen- 
der, contains tannin as well as the aromatic oil o 
sap which is so well known as a perfume. This 
plant isa native of a more sunny clime. Yet 
while it is a fact that in genearl, the secretions of 
plants are more active in the warmer lati 
(as for instance the rose yields less of the fragrant 
oil called Otto of Roses in Northern than in 
more Southern climates) it is also known that the 
Lavender is more fragrant in the North than in 
the South. Whether the, tanning property of 
this plant is increased, as well as its fragranee, by 
cultivation in a higher latitude, 1 am not inform- 
ed. It is the aroma that is generally diminished 
by Northern removal, while other properties are 
increased :—and it would be most accordant with 
observation, to find the tanning property of this 
plant increase in our climate. 

The astringent principle or element, by which 
the hide is manufactured into leather, is general- 
iy ee: par the this country, from oak. Most 

inds of oaks possess it in a ter or less degree. 
The hemlock and sumac pin extensively used 
in this country. Sheep-skins especially, 
by sumac, command a higher price in market than 
those tanned by other matters. In England the 
willow is used. The elm also contains a sufficien- 
cy of this element to make it available for the 
purpose of tanning. There are some trees of the 
warmer latitudes, which contain more of this 
man- 
ve, a West India tree, makes very superi 
eather, and performs the tanning better in six 





to windy or wet, the thin flakes of the gum will 


Some other species of 
this purpose. Whether any of those native © 


Acacia are also good for 
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this ria} are valuable for this , | can- 
not say. The change produced on the hide by the 
of tanning, by which it is made tough and 
Raeabie, is made ~ the conversion of the gelatin 
or glue, by steeping the hide in a solution of the 
bark. The 
ble of resisting decay, and a toughness, 
strength and durability to the hide. . 

I have hinted that this business might be made 
a branch of rural economy. With your leave, I 
will say a few words on this subject, paren it to 
be kept in mind that my remarks are intended, in 

ticular for remote places, which are rather 
pemesl, and not for the more densely populated 
ing districts. In those interior rural districts, 
where the raising of cattle is extensively prosecu- 
ted, and the animals are slaughtered at home ;— 
under these circumstances, the raw material and 
the means of converting it into leather are both on 
the farm. Here the tanning material would be of 
no yalue, while at the tanneries a high price is 
paid for it. No machinery is seaieel, and all 
the articles being at hand, it would seem to me, 
that in each township or neighborhood, it would 
be easy and little expensive to have a few pits 
where each one might take his hides to be tanned, 
as he sends his pork to a neighbor’s smoke-house. 
The transportation of the hides and of the bark 
to a distance to be tanned, adds a considerable 
item to the cost of the leather, while the farmer 
has bothat his hand. It would bea great im- 
provement of the condition of the farmer, if he 
could convert his articles of product into the state 
necessary for their economical use. Where ex- 
nsive machinery is not required, it would seem 
this might be done. A portable mill has lately 
been invented, designed to make the farmer his 
own miller. If he could also convert his hides 
into the state for use, he would still further in- 
crease in independence. 

It is always desirable fora farmer to manufac- 
ture as much as, and whatever can be done; and 
this includes such articles generally as are manu- 
factured without if&chinery. Formerly in all 
farmers’ families, most of the wear was made by 
the women of the household. This has been dis- 
continued, because by the introduction of machin- 
ery the price of clothing has become less. There 
is no such reason against tanning. But the cause 
why this is not pursued as a branch of rural econ- 
omy is, that it would come upon the man, not 
upon the female part of the household; and the 
man is so apt to think that the tilling and the 
care of the stock is enough for him. But I am 
inclined to think that if one farmer in each neigh- 
borhood, situated as [ have mentioned, would tan 
the hides for himself and neighbors, it might be 


another step of the farmer towards independence. | ¥ 


Essex, 1854. J. W. A. B. 





Agricutturs In Nova-Scotra.—Through the 
attention of Messrs. Besonerr & Brown, of IIali- 


gelatin is, by this process, made capa- be 


valuable papers from the writings of Youatt, 
Johnston, Peters, Stephens, &c., and will be more 
valuable, perhaps, to the farmers of the Province, 
than any collection of their own operations would 





ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


At this season we are particularly remembered 
by our friends, and receive from them specimens 
of the fine fruits which have been produced by 
their industry and skill. In order to look abroad 
among the farmers, and in attending the gather- 
ings of the farmers at their annual festivals, we 
are necessarily away from home considerably, and 
cannot give their favors quite so much attention 
as we could desire. 

The pears from Ashfield, sent in by Wu. Bas- 
serr, Esq., were received in good order. Itisa 
pretty one and of fair quality, but we have better 
varieties of the same season, such as the Rostiezer, 
Tyson, Brandywine, and others. Still, if worthy 
in other characteristics than those of the fruit 
alone, it may be advisable to cultivate it. The 
great objection to fruits of this season, is that the 
Bartlett takes the market before all others, on ac- 
count of its size and usual good qualities. 

One of the apples sent in by J. R., Feltonville, 
will be noticed hereafter. The other, the Red 
Sweeting, is not among the best sweet apples 
in point of texture and flavor; but as it has t 
beauty, it would always sell well in any market, 
and therefore is worthy of cultivation. 

The corn sent by G. S. R., Feltonville, being a 
mixture of the Tuscarora with the 14 rowed sweet 
corn, is not, we think, as tender, juicy, and free 
from hulls, as sume of the kinds now common 
among us. The best corn for boiling, in our 
opinion, is the black corn; when unripe it is 
whitish, but turns as it ripens and becomes black. 

It is not quite so early as some of the sweet 
white corn, but is so tender and juicy as almost 
to melt upon the tongue. It shrivels like sweet 
corn, when drying. 





Farmers IN THE Unirep Srates.—The census 
returns for 1850, give the following number of 
farmers in the States and Territories :— 


fax, we are favored with a pamphlet of 148 pages, — 


being “‘ Practical Hints to the Farmers of Nova- 
Scotia on the Management.and Improvement of 


Live Stock, and on General Husbandry: By J.|} 
W. Dawson, author of Scientific Contributions = 


towards the Improvement of Agriculture in Nova- 
Scotia.” The work is mostly a compilation of| 
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EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


QUERIES ABOUT HOPS. 


Island, N. Y., about the year 1817, said he be- 
lieved nothing in the timber way could be so great 


Mr. Brown :—For some months past, I have) benefit as the general cultivation of this tree. 


been thinking of engaging in the cultivation of 
hops on a small scale, but I hardly know how to 
begin. Will you, or some of your correspondents, 
please —— me through boat echt the aa 
process of the tion and cultivation of hops, 
also with sok email and som af we 
Especially inform me whether they are raised from 
the root or the seed, and if from the root, the best 
time for transplanting. Thus doing, you will 
much oblige, A Supscrper. 


He carried seeds back to England with him,sowed 


them, and says he sold more than a million of the 
trees. The seed is ripe in October, and if not 


sown immediately, should be kept in the pods till 
the following spring. It is well to steep the seeds 


in cold water before sowing them. 
The other questions we are not able to answer. 
SHELL-MARL. 


Kennebunk, Me., 1854. Mr. Brown :—You will confer a favor upon 

, many of your readers by answering the follow- 
Reuarxs.—Dr. Brown, of Wilmington, or some Bs er through the columns of the New 
gentleman in that land of hops, we have no doubt " oo) 


‘ , hat is the value of shell-marl compared with 
will reply to these queries. other fertilizers ? 


To what kind of soil is it best adapted? 





BRITTLE WHEAT STEMS—THE LOCUST TREE. F - 
. : Is it good on any or every kind of svil ? 
Mr. Brown :—I wish to inquire through the} What kind of crop is it best suited for? 
columns of your valuable paper, what is the! pow much to the acre for a good crop? 
cause of wheat straw being brittle? We have a 7 Bb 
nice piece of wheat which is very heavy headed} Rockin gham, Vt., Aug. 28, 1854. ‘ 
and of a ry ee of ai it is very brit- Pt ’ 
tle. It will pot bear a ha ’*s sun without ail . 
being so brittle that it cannot be bound, unless the a a 1 * te ani rene —_ cr 
dew is on. The land is a mellow loam, with ew See beer Sacaea regs _ 
roundish stone in it. It was broken up 4 years|S*4nces, you will be able to bring your lands into 
ago, sowed to oats in the spring, and bore a good a high state of fertility. We have seen lands ex- 
crop ; the next year corn, with a fair crop, it be-| hausted with tobacco and wheat crops, in Mary- 


ing manured in the hill, also some spread on and) land, brought into the most luxuriant cl 
lowed in. The next crop was corn, with the ad- » DRONE clover at 


4 once by the use of marl. The land itself being a 
ition of more manure, and brought a heavy crop, "hy Not havi ‘ 
and this year wheat. The land isa gentle slope| “*Y *©8™- ot having .hed any particular ¥- 
to the south, with wood-land on the west, a part| Sonal knowledge of the effects of marl in our own 
of the way. agricultural operations, we prefer to give you the 
What kind of tree is the locust, and to what| opinion of another on the subject, and introduce 
a is o wood yma en oe any Of] some extracts from the address of Lord Sommr- 
em, and you will grea ige me, ivin : : : 
me loteaiion abel it. "if itt of een aa viiis, Prevident.of the Board of Agricultase, in 
forest tree, I should be glad to know it, as wood| England, some fifty or sixty yearsago. He says; 
is getting scarce here. L. Howarp. Marl is a substance, containing calcareous 
udlow, Vt., Aug. 18, 1854. earth, found in the bowels of the earth, in differ- 


BI a: - _ jent situations and at various depths. 
Reuarxs.—The locust tree is deciduous, a native) Clay Marl.—Clay marl is so called from its re- 


here, and valued highly for its timber—particular | semblance to clay, of which it contains a consid- 
ly for posts and for ship-building. They are readily|¢rable quantity in its oe oR It is of many 
ropagated by seeds, or by cuttings of the roots, oo : = ; Dat all of these agree ts aa ya 
d will grow in almost any soil that is not too wet. Mari 


‘ : . Stone Marl.—Stone-mar] is so called on decopnt 
They grow rapidly, and are highly ornamental as} of hardness ; and differs from the former in being 
well as useful tree. less easily soluble in water. 


: -,.| Slate Marl.—Slate-marl is found in thin laming, 

‘ 7 mame wired nee Ciree: SeaNe tay or layers, like slates, and is of a consistence hard- 
ties, distinguished by the color of the heart-wood ; er than clay, and softer than stone-marl. This 
viz., the red locust, when the heart-wood is red, ; 


substance is also of difficult solution in water. 
and which is esteemed by far the most beautiful| Shell Marl.—Shell-marl! is distinguished from 


and durable timber ; the green locust, which is the| every Other substance of that nature, both by the 
most common, which has a greenish yellow heart, shells it contains, and the cohesion of its parts, as 
and is held next in esteem to the red; and the i ong a 4 rol J ae poe ony either 

. : a oO : mos uently met with in situa- 
white locust, which has a white heart, and is con-| tions where the ponatery me forsiesty becnk daniel 
sidered the Jeast valuable of all. In the wes- 


either by lakes or pools of stagnant water. When 
tern States there is another variety called the|the shells arein a fresh state, and covered with 


trees i ; the enamel on the outside, shell-marl is of ve: 
conan te Be ie sgeernoaac are tc: little value ; but when they are in a decayed wane 


: : it is by far the richest and most efficacious of 
Wriu1am Cossert, that eccentric genius, when| that e are acquainted with. ne 


he engaged in farming and gardening on Long! The benefit of all marl in agriculture, is, ina 
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great measure, owing to the quantity of calcare- 
ous earth they contain ; — according as they 


branches, throwing themselves straight out 
orth odd twists and angular lines, and ae = 


more or less of it, they are more or lessjone in mind of an old raven with some o 


valuable. The principal eer nem, mark of 
— marl is its effervescing readily with the acids. 
‘his circumstance, while it proves the existence 
of the calcareous earth, may be made use of to de- 
termine the quantity of it; which is a matter of 
consequence for farmers to ascertain. 
In all cases, therefore, where lime and marl can 
be obtained with equal ease, a preference should 
be given to lime for deep soils and coarse meadows; 
and to marl for high, thin, gravelly lands, espe- 
cially if much wild sorrel grow upon them. There 
is searcely a shape, in which marl can be used 
with such propriety as upon these high lands 
when they are in grass. The experience of far- 
mers, in those parts where marl is much used, 
abundantly confirms the truth of this doctrine, and 
perhaps, by the use of marl in this way, with the 
assistance of top-dressings of compost afterwards, 
all poor, thin gravels, and even sand, may be 
rendered more valuable than by any other mode of 
management. 
But though we have thus decidedly given the 
reference to the use of marl upon light soils, we 
y no means wish i‘ to be understood, that it might 
not be applied upoa any other; on the contrary, 
we think that upon strong clays, if a sufficient 
— is put on, it will be highly beneficial. 

very description of marl, however, will not 
answer for this purpose? Clay and slate-marl, 
upon stiff lands, will increase their cohesion, and 
in place of serving, will injure them ; but if shell 
or stone-marl is used, the soil will be rendered 
open, and by its cohesion being broken, the water 
will find a readier passage through it; of course 
the land will be rendered deeper; the advantage 
of which every farmer knows. 





GIVING CREDIT. 

In speaking of turnips, in his article on ‘‘Fod- 
der Crops, No. 3,’’ the Editor of the Journal of 
Agriculture illustrates his point by the use of a 
paragraph which hecredits to the Monitor, pub- 
lished at Bockville, Canada West. By referring 
to the Monthly Farmer, for June, p. 284, he will 
find an editorial article with the titl—‘Impor- 
tance of Roots,”’ and in that article the paragraph 
in question ; it was a brief statement of an ex- 
periment with our cows in the winter of 1852-3. 

We find no fault with the Journal, for its edi- 
tor is scrupulously careful to make the handsome 
acknowledgment for what he uses; but to show 
the blundering work occasioned by a neglect to 
give the proper credits in the first place. 





Tue Yew Tree.—Mrs. Stowe, in her new work, 
entitled ‘‘Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands,”’ 
gives the folowing description of the yew tree, of 
which we have read so much in English Liter.- 
ture : 

‘*Here in England, I think, they have vegeta- 
ble creations made on purpose to go with old, 
dusky buildings; and this yew tree is one of 
them. It has altogether a most goblin-like, be- 


feathers ed out, or a black cat with her hair 
stroked the wrong way, or any other strange, un- 
canny thing. Besides this they live almost for- 
ever ; for when they have grown so old that any 
respectable tree ought to be thinking of dying, they 
only take another twist and so live on another hun- 
dred yeas. I saw some in England seven hun- 
dred years old, and they had grown queerer every 
century.’’ 




















CHAPIN’S PORTABLE CIDER MILL. 


The old cider mills of the country which were 
once considered as indispensable adjuncts to the 
farm-house, have become sadly dilapidated and 
out of joint. Cider-orchards as they were called, 
have also become unfashionable since cider-drink- 
ing has given way to tea and coffee, and a better 
sort of apples will bring from $10 to $20 per 
barrel in European markets ;—so that now, one. 
sometimes finds it difficult to get a jug of liquid 
for mince pies or to replenish the nearly exhausted 
vinegar cask. 

Therefore, to enable those who have a few ap- 
ples to grind and press, to do the work with f# 
cility, we give above a cut which represents a 
Portable Cider Mill. : 

The manufacturers say it is operated by two 
men, and is capable of making five barrels of cider 
per day, one barrel ata pressing. It is readily 
moved from place to place by two men, and is 
very convenient in neighborhoods. 

The utility of this mill has been certified to by 
many reliable men. 

It is made of a size to be operated by a horse; 
placed on four wheels and drawn by one hors 
from place to place, and is capable of making 
from 12 to 15 barrels of cider per day, with the 
work of only two men. 

Either size is taken into the orchard, and saves 





witched air, with its dusky black leaves and rag- 


the transportation of apples to distant mills. 
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a4 For the New England Farmer. 


LIGHTNING RODS. 
Messrs. Eprrors :—In your 
of Aug.,a writer styling hi 


f**Farmer,’’ asks 
if lightning rods are not humbu 


per of the 26¢h|i2é in them, and bursting ont in most um 


stolid ou would think them perfectly 
matthia +, beta otherenl Aux iaal Seeaabie meee 


little jets of poetry and sentiment, like blossoms 
>}on @ cactus. 


1 : 
: . OFF Nowhere in Europe is railway trav: so en- 
are various kinds of lightnin rods, and tirely convenient as in Germany pasion in 
Prussia. ly ; Rar. 


different modes of erecting them, and ‘‘Farmer’ 
asks which is the best ? iv 
best ; so each one says. Qne relies u 
another, on its fixtures, another, on somethin 
else, for sure protection. But the cause of failure 
lies not usually in its top, nor in its fixtures, but 
at the foot of the'rod. Here is the place of its 
failure. It does not enter the ground in the best 
place, or it has not been well-imbedded in the 
earth. It has been my practice for many years 
to examine, thoroughly, those rods which the 
lightning has left, to ascertain what, and where, 
the defect or difficulty was, and I have invariably 
found it to be at the foot of the rod. 
Had Franklin's directions been followed, there 
doubtless would have been no failure. He direct- 
ed to have the foot of the rod enter the ground 
in the wettest place about the building. The well 
was a good place, he said, if convenient, or sink- 
hole, or put it down so deep as to. have it always 
moist ; and at the same time, he would have old 
iron, or charcoal, which is better, placed about 
the foot of the rod, so as to form a larger foun- 
tain of electricity at the foot of the rod than 
there was in any other place about the building, 
for he said lightning would not leave a large foun- 
tain of electricity for a small one. 


a failure. 

Some place much reliance on 
of which there are a number of different 
tect. 


well ag on anything else. When it lightens, it 
usually rains, or at least, the atmosphere is so 
humid that the glassis moist, affording no obstacle 
to the lightning passing over it. In theory, they 
seem very scientific, but in practice, they are real 
scientific humbugs. I might point.to lightning 
rods with glass msulators, which have fluid to 
rotect. Bat as an illustration familiar to all, 
ook at the a i! Its wires run through 
glass insulators, an yet every year, more or less 
quently, the lightning comes down u the 
wires, runs over the glass, demolishing the post 
on which the glass sits. I have examined hun- 
dreds and perhaps thousands of places where the 
lightning has actually struck, and have always 
found it coming down in connection with the na- 
tural fountains of electricity in the earth. These 
fountains are the oars and veins of water -in the 
earth. Find the natural fountains of electricity 
about the building, and place the foot of the rod 
over the largest one, and then you form a railroad 
for the lightning to run safely by the building to 
the place which it is seeking. 
Yours truly, 


Mendon, Sept. 6, 1854. A. H. Resp. 





Tae Geruans.—These Germans seem an odd 
race, @ mixture of clay and spirit—what with 
their beer drinking and smoking, and their slow, 





hy, truly, mine is the] sing or shoving, or digagreeable fuss at stations. 
its top;| The second clase. 


All is systematic and 


with everything 
all this, and that is the smoking.—Mrs. Stowe. 


cars are, in most points, as good 


S| as the first class = England ; ppt agora are 
dignified and gentlemanly ; you roll on at a most 
agreeable pace from one handsome station-house 
ef eng en nye Ae 


re is but one draw to 





Here is sound 
pag se and good common sense. ‘And when 
is directions have been followed,{ have not found 


lass insulators, 
tents. 
But I have found none but what have failed to 
And why should they not sometimes 
il? Electricity will run on glass when wet as 





NICHOLS’ PATENT CORN AND COB 
CRUSHER AND PULVERIZER. 


This is a most valuable machine for cracking 
corn and cobs previous to passing through mill 
stones ; for crushing and pulverizing corn, and 
cobs, and all other kinds of grain suitably for 
provender ; and for cracking corn alone, making 
it suitable for hominy, and the use of stables. It 
is adapted to horse, steam, or water power ; will 
crush a great amount of grain, and remain in ac- 
tive use a long time without needing repairs; is 
easily and quickly regulated to crush or pulver- 
ize grain to any degree of fineness, from coarse to 
that which is very fine; will crush oats and all 
other grain of like dimensions,—the necessity of 
which is yearly becoming more apparent, as ker- 
nels of grain must be denuded of their coating, 
or pellicle, previous to entering the stomach of 
any animal whatever in order to be digested and 
do the animal the greatest good ; for even Nature's 
powerful solvent, the gastric juice of the animal's 
stomach, is not equal to the decomposition of the 
pellicle covering the kernel of oats. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
CHAPTER ON HUSBANDRY-—-No. 3. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—With your permission I re- 
sume my chapter No. 3; should any objection- 
able matter appear draw your pen acrossit. I 
continue with article 

21. Keep clean work around your field-walls ; 
brambles, briars and bushes denote a slovenly 
farmer, and are neither useful orornamental—bad 
for hay cutters. 

22. Plow from the walls and carry the soil into 
the barn-yard or cellar; this drift of vegetable 
deposite makes excellent manure, but suffered to 
lie, it proves a rich nursery for bushes. 

23. Surround your mowing fields with apple- 
trees ; this plan helps out the orcharding, and 
avoids shading the land and crops; if your neigh- 
bor adjoins, (friendly or unfriendly) place your 
trees $ to 10 feet from the wall; this gives the 
treble advantage of plowing between them and 
the wall, and of saving on your own land all the 
fruit that falls, and above all the wrath of the 
—— man, who seeks revenge by chopping off 
the limbs perpendicularly with the wall, 
should they happen to overlie his field. Such de- 
praved instances have occurred, even among men, 
**professing and calling themselves Christians.’’ 

24. Apple-trees thrive best neara stone wall. 

25. Never plow land when it is wet; it cakes 
and hardens and does not a meilow again ; 
wait if it is a wet spring, (even like the past) and 


eu are the gainer; soil cannot be made too mel- 


ow for the tender reaching roots of the vegetable, 
to whatever class it may belong. It would pay 
well to plow twice for Spring crops; yet I know 
how anxious the farmer is to finish plowing, hat 
**Haste often makes waste.”’ 

26. Never cultivate a two-acre corn-field for a 
product of 60 to 75 bushels. The same quantity 
of manure will give the same result on one acre, 
and nearly one-half the labor is saved ; no other 
doctrine will stand law—predicated on the relia- 
ble principle that the great merit is in the man- 
ure, as we all admit ; in times of droughtitstands 
better ; at harvest time—it is a cornfield. 

27. Never manure corn in the bill for the rea- 
son that ite roots immediately run away from it 
and lose its nourishment; spread, and the roots 
will journey through and get the benefit ; they are 
many and long, sal seek sustenance on their way. 
In the hill it forces and looks more vigorous at 
first—but _— even the little which you design 
for the hill and test fairly the experiment; al- 
ways plow in manure as soon as spread, to save 
the gases in the soil. 

28. Top dressing is much in practice, even by 
= farmers; in my humble judgment it is of 

oubtful utility, and I will givemy reasons. In the 
first place ,the ground is required to be wet when it is 
spread, or rain is necessary to soak it into the sur- 
ce; we will suppose all this to be accomplished 
and the season's crop is increased, perhaps, near- 
ly sufficient to pay the expense of the Gressing, 
yet one season exhausts all its value; suppose it 
to have been spread, and it turns out a dry sea- 
son ; then dry sand is of about as much when as 
Sp-Sressing. When grass-land needs to be top- 
d, and it is done, it needs the plow most to 
follow and bury it; then, and in after-time you 
get its fertilizing effects. This is the month to 


turn over old mowing land and sow down to 
and if well m ed,a erop is obtained the 
next year and no loss of a season in the grass 


2. Beverage, or farm drinks, are not out 
place here,although changed somewhat from for 
times. When a boy, I was allowed two swallows 
from the old jug, against four swallows with the 
men. But these were emphatically, the days of 
“rum and molasses.”” Every farm was then a well 
organized nursery for drunkenness ; rum, molasses 
and wormwood, was the established worm vermi- 
fuge for all the children. Now, men believe that 
rum riots in the blood—enrages the brain—dead- 
ens the appetite for food—enervates and prostrates 
the system—embroils the peace of good neighbor- 
hoods—brings wreck,ruin and the sheriff to a once 
happy home—and while the outer man works in 
the field and cringes under a blistering sun—he in- 
wardly scalds with an unnatural fire, turned into 
his body at every round or two of the mowing- 
field, and becomes a well-prepared subject for sun- 
stroke, a broken neck, or a crushed body from his 
loaded team. Molasses, ginger and water, cold 
water, simple beer, are good and safe substitutes 
for rum and leaye no insanity upon the brain— 
and while one hundred die -from liquor, but one 
man dies from drinking too much cold water.* It 
is to be hoped this paragraph is not an innovation 
upon your agricultural columns—not offered in 
spirit of rebuke—but to show what was, and ask 
what is. Yours traly, H. P. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 8, 1854. 


* The papers publish all cold water deaths—quite rare ; how 
would stand the other side ? 





SOWING YELLOW LOCUST SEED. 


As timber for posts is becoming svarce, it may 
be well to sow a few quarts of Jocust seed, to 
raise plants for the formation of a grove. It will 
not be time for some weeks to sow the seed, and we 
anticipate it, to enable our readersto make the 
necessary preparations. The ground to be selec 
ted should bea deep, well-exposed loam ; it should 
be manured ploughed deep, harrowed, and the 
seed sown thinly, in drills two inches deep, four 
feet apart. Before being sown, the seed should 
be soaked in hot water for twenty-four hours ; 
all the seeds which float to be cast aside. The 
plants, when they come up, must be kept clean, 
At one and two years old the young trees will be 
fit to be transplanted. They should then beset 
out in a deep, warm soil, which has been, well 
manured, ploughed, and harrowed, in rows twelve 
feet apart, ten feet asunder in the row, which 
will give to each acre 363 trees. In twelve years 
they will be large enough for posts—and we all 
know they make durable ones. A grove once set 
will, after being cut down, renew itself, and fur- 
nish a new supply of post-timber every twelve or 
fifteen years. 

We have stated that these trees might be cut 
over every twelve or fifteen years for pu 
fencing, and we will add, that such of those as 
remained from twenty to twenty five yea 
fair, vigorously grown, healthy trees, would be 
worth three dollars apiece for ship oe 
would at all times command ready sale to ship- 
wrights, as also with railroad companies, for use 





on the tracks. What an acre of land would bring 
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for such if sold, can easily be calcula- 
ted. Asa matter of convenience and » it is 
with the owners of land to determine whether 
their interest would be subseryed by setting out a 
grove of a few acres in extent; the number, of 
course, to be determined by the size of their re- 
spective farms.—Am. Farmer. 





HINTS TO YOUNG MEN. 


Give a youre man @ taste for reading, and in 
that single er wm you have furnished him 
with a great safeguard. Hehas found at home 
that which others haye to seek abroad, namely, 
pleasurable excitement. He has learned to think, 
even when his book is no longer in his hand; and 
it is for want of thinking that youth go to ruin. 
Redeem time for reading.—Perhaps you think 
this impossible; but the busiest life has some 


uses. 

PeWhen I see the large amount of time spent by 
some over the lowest sort of newspapers, I am con- 
vinced that the most industrious young man might 
obtain a few minutes for study ; and it is aston- 
ishing how much can be learned in a few minutes 
a@day. What cannot be done to-day, may be ac- 
complished to-morrow. It is as true of time as of 
money—‘Take care of the pence, and the pounds 
will take care of themselves.’’ Or as Young more 
poetically expresses it,—‘‘Sands make the moun- 
tain, moments the year.”’ 

Do alittle every day.—Constant dropping wears 
away rock. When Apelles, the famous Greek 
painter, was asked how he had been able to ac- 
complish so much for art, he replied : ‘*By the ab- 
servance of one rule— No day without a line.’’ 

Be not discouraged by difficulties.—These are 
chiefly at the start. The French proverb says 
truly: “It isonly the first step that costs.’’— 
The tree of knowledge has a rough trunk, but de 
licious fruit. You must crack theshell, to come 
at the kernel. Be assured that a little resolution 
here will insure success. 

Begin at the beginning.—Do not smile: the 
rule is important, and broken every day, in every 
employment. In unravelling a tangled thread, 
who does not know that everything depends on 
getting hold of the end? Just so is it in learn- 


ing. 

"Kae be ashamed to learn.— And in conformity 
to this,never be ashamed to confess your igno- 
rance, in the presence of those who have more 
information than yourself. Many of us would be 
wiser, if it had not been for the conceit of being 
wise enough already. 

Value the smallest fragments of knowledge.—In 
manufactories of gold, I have observed that they 
save the very sweepings of the floors, and put net- 
work at the windows : the little morsels and fine 
dust of the precious metals, thus saved in thiscity, 
amount to hundreds of dollars in a year. 

Lay aside a little money to buy books.—There 
are certain books which every man should 
as his own : and every reading man desires by de- 
grees to gather little library for his wife and 
children. A trifling sum, set aside each month, 
and redeemed from amusements or luxuries. wil 
soon give an account ofitself on your shelves. 

Employ your pn.—This counsel, though less 
frequently given than others, is nevertheless far 





from being superfluous. There is a marvellous 


power in writing down what we know, It fixes. 
the thoughts; r our ignorance ; methodis 
our knowledge; aids our memory; and’ insures 
command of . “*Men acquire more knawl- 
edge,”’ sa Sehow Jews , ‘by a frequent exer- 
cising of their pens, than by , 
books.’’ . 

All men of high attainments agree in sa 
that the more viloshlo part of every one’s pe hes 
tion is that which he gives himself. In this there 
is high encou ent to go on and a. The 
mental accom ment which is fully within your 
reach will double your capacity foraction, en 
Aristippus was asked, wherein a learned and un- 
learned man differed, he replied : ‘*Cast them both, 
naked, on a foreign shore, and you will see.” 
Education will do for you, what sculpture does 
for the marble. Hence the famous saying of Soo- 
rates :—‘‘I marvel that people should be willing 
to give so much for turning a stone into a man, 
an 


so little to ta man’s turning intoa 
stone.”’—Tracts ar the Times 


THE FITCHBURG CATTLE SHOW. ~ 


The annual show and plowing match of the 
Worcester North Agricultural Society took place 
at Fitchburg y: ay. After the usual plowing 
match and the trial ef working oxen, a procession’ 
be see under re pen of Col. Fvers 

hillips, the ehief ma: » which proceeded to 
the Unitarian Chureh. Here an able address wag 
delivered by Gov. Washburn. The chureh.was 
crowded. At its conclusion, the procession re- 
formed and proceeded to the Fitchburg Hote}, 
where the society and its friends dined. The 
president of the society, Hon. Moses Wood, pre* 
sided, and introduced the speaking by a clear and 
excellent practical address. He spoke of the rug- 
ged character of North Woreester, the need there 
was of such efforts as this society are making, 
and the value of the encouragement ae by the 
state to this and kindred societies. He was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Flint, the secretary of the board of 
agriculture, Governor Washburn, Hon. Nathaniel 

ood, and Mr. Brooks, in eloquent speeches.— 
The several committees made their reports at the 
Town Hall, at 4 1-2 otclock in the afternoon. 

This exhibition is need tae most success 
ful of this society. show of fruit was excel- 
lent, as was that of mechanical and manufactured 
articles. These were exhibited in the hall of the 
new town house. The ladies, as usual, patrioti- 
cally contributed in this work ; and specimens of 
taste and skill were seen not only from the par- 
lor, but the kitchen ; but the premiums on bread 
were only awarded “‘to ladies less than twenty 
years of age.’ The day was beautiful, and thou- 
sands of the citizens of North Worcester thronged 
the streets of Fitchburg.— Boston Post. 





the reading of many 








A Birp Szexina Lonainos.—During the cold — 


possess| storm of Monday night, at @ late hour, a small. 


bird knocked for admittance at a window ofa ho- 
tel which was illuminated by a light within. The 
occupant, supposing the noise to be the pattering 
of hail against the pane, gave it no attention, 
Presently the ‘‘rapping’’ commenced again, when 
the window was opened and in flew the little crea- 
ture, apparently delighted to get into comfortable 
quarters, and confident of shelter and safety. 
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After coursing about the room as if to bathe it- 
self in the warm air, it quietly selected its place, 
and depositing its head under its wing, went to 
. tis difficult to say which of the occupants 
of the same apartment felt better satisfied with 
themselves, or slept more peacefully through the 
night. As the day broke, out broke the bird’s 
greatful acknowledgments to the Protector of all, 
in a song, which for so tiny a body and a stran- 
, was remarkably loud and ecstatic. It was 
nearly famished, and ate and drank with an envia- 
by appetite for its breakfast. Being now able to 
take care of itself, and not choosing to be depend- 
ent longer on charity, the little fellow insisted 
on being released ; the window was opened, and 
out he went, to share his fortune with his tribe, 
thanking his friend as well as he could for his hos- 
pitality.—Alb. Argus. 





LEVEE OF THE AMERICAN POMOLOG- 
ICAL SOCIETY. 

We were prevented by a pressure of duties from 
attending this banquet, which was as intellectu- 
al and harmonious, as the fruits and their juices 
Were rich and rare. 


Lever or tHe American Pomotoaicat Sociery. 
—By invitation of the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, 
President of the American Pomological Society, 
now in session in this city, the delegates in attend- 
ance were invited to alevee at the Revere House. 
Many prominent citizens and official perso: 
were also present. After an hour of social inter- 
course, the company marched into the dining hall, 
where a splendid repast was spread. The tables 

«were loaded with the most tempting fruit, and or- 
namented with the magnificent flowers ; from the 
chandeliers clusters of superb grapes were suspend- 
ed, rane added a crowning decoration to the fes- 
tival. 

Mr. Wilder welcomed the strangers from dis- 
tant States to Boston, and expressed his gratifica- 
tion at meeting in a social manner the members 
of the Pomological Society. He said it was not 
his purpose to call upon his friends for formal 
ye es, nor to summon ‘‘spirits from the vasty 

leep’’—nor to invoke the presence of the ‘‘rap- 
ping spirits’”’—nor should he, in these days of 
temperance and of the Maine law, before the Gov- 
ernor and Mayor, offer ardent spirits; but it was 
his eae to place before the guests a specimen 
of srican fruit—the berry and the juice. He 
expressed his indebtedness to generous and thought- 
ful friends in Ohto, who h a some rich 
specimens of the juice of the grape for the pur- 
pose of having it tested by the members of the Po- 
mological Society ; he proposed, therefore, that 
the company resolve itself into a ‘Tasting Com- 
mittee of the Whole’’ upon the Ohio vintage, and 
he would propose— 

"The Vintners of Ohio—By never allowing the 
juice of the grape to be distilled or adulterated, 
may they prove to the true promoters of temper- 
anee that it can produce joy without sorrow, and 
health without detriment to the public weal. 

This sentiment was followed with a general re- 
port from bottles of ‘‘Longworth’s Sparkling Ca- 
tawba,’’ ‘* Werks’s Isabella Wine,’’ and Ameri- 
can Hock. Short and appropriate addresses were 
made by Gov. Washburn, Mayor Smith, Hon. Mr. 


Benson of Maine, Ex-Mayor Seaver, Mr. Prince. 
of island, Mr bay of New York, on. 
Samuel Walker of Roxbury, W.S. King, Esq, 
Seth Sprague of Duxbury, sL. Flint, Eac 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Agricul- 
ture, Hon. E. L. Keyes of Dedham, Hon. J. W. 
Proctor, and others. The rm passed off in the 
happiest manner, and was in the highest d 
ereditable to the taste and liberality of Mr. Wil- 
der. 


We also copy below a vote of thanks of the Po- 
mological Soviety, to its President, Col. Wipgr, 
—and he justly merits every word said. No man 
has given his life more earnestly toa cause than 
he, and every lover of fruit and flowers, and all 
the sweet influences they exert upon us, will do 
something to sustain and promote the cause in 
which he is engaged. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the society are 
most cordially presented to the President, Hon. 
Marshall P. Wilder, for the prompt, able, and im- 

rtial manner in which he has presided over its 

eliberations ; and we hereby assure him that the 
members will long cherish a lively recollection of 
the pleasure enjoyed at his bountiful and brilliant 
festive entertainment with which he compliment- 
ed the society. 

Mr. Lines of Connecticut was unwilling that 
this resolution should pass with a single vote. It 
was due to the gentleman who has presided over 
the discussions of the society with so much digni 
ty and ability. He considered that the position 
in pomology which the President had reached, 
cofiferred more honor upon him than the Presiden- 
cy of the United States could do. A gentleman 
who confers such immense benefits upon the whole 
country,—he might say the world,—as Hon. Mr. 
Wilder does, is entitled to distinguished honors. 
He hoped this resolution, too, would be passed by 
a standing vote. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

President Wilder made the following happy re- 
sponse to the last resolution :— 

Gentlemen,—The resolution which you haye 
just adopted awakens in me feelings of gratitude 
and affection. The interest which I have ever felt 
in the prosperity of this Association, has induced 
me to accept of your suffrages and to occupy the 
chair for another term. 

I beg to tender you my grateful acknowl 
ments for your co-operation and support, and to 
assure you of my unabated interest in the obj 
of the Society and in your personal welfare. y 


you go on, prospering and to prosper, and when 
we have done cultivating the fruits of earth, may 
we have the unspeakable felicity to meet in celes- 
tial fields, and gather ambrosial fruits from the 
Tree of Life. ; 

There being no more business before the conven- 
tion, it a at a quarter es two o’clock, 

P 


to meet in Rochester, N. Y., in September, 1856, 





i In Chili it does not rain because the trade 
winds, which are necessary to agitate the watery 
and the atmospheric oceans and them pure, 
sweep the clouds past South America, and drive 
some of them up against the Andes, where they 
are condensed by almost continual thunder show- 





ers and run down acrods the level country in ¢0- 
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SIMPLE AND CHEAP STUMP-PULLER. 


Now for a tug at the old stumps. Here is a 
contrivance so simple that any farmer may make 
one before breakfast, and the cost is so trifling, 
that if it does not operate to his entire satisfac- 

: tion, he will have no 

regrets at having giv- 

\ FY s\ enita fair trial. We 

| find it sketched in the 





Wisconsin and Iowa 
Farmer. 
! ‘«We noticed a very simple con- 
Nl trivance for pulling stumps, which 
Mr. Edgerton says works very well 
indeed. It is so simple in its struc- 
ture, that we commend it to those 
wishing anything of the kind. It 
consists of a log of strong timber, 
from ten to twelve inches in diam- 
eter at the large end, and eight to 
ten at the smaller, and about six- 
teen or twenty feet long. To the 
larger end is attached a very heavy 
chain, about, three feet 
long, with a very lar 
and strong hook at t 
free end, while at the 
other there is a rin 
sufficiently large to slip 
over the larger end of the log or lever. To the 
small end of the lever a yoke of cattle is hitched. 
The manner of using it is as simple as the ma- 
chine, and acts ,on the principle of some tooth- 
hooks of the dentist. The large hook is caught 
hold of some of the stronger roots, and the cattle 
are then driven round the stamp so as to wind up 
the short heavy chain, and then continue on in 
the even tenor of their way, till the stump gives 
itself and surrenders its position. Thus they are 
removed, easily and rapidly. A rough sketch of 
this ‘cork screw’ as it was technically called, we 
here give.” 


APPLES FOR COWS. - 


A good neighbor of ours tells us that he is feed- 
ing his cows in part on apples, and he things ad- 
vantageously. It is his opinion, that apples, wheth- 
er sweet or sour, in these times of scarcity of feed, 
are worth far more for cows, than to make into 
cider. He says they may be feed to cows in lar- 
ger quantities, now that the grass is dry, and es- 
pecially if a little hay from the barn be given, 
than if the pastures were as green as usual ; that 
if you feed them in any quantity below the scour- 
ing point, they willincrease the quantity without 
deteriorating the quality of the milk ; but that if 
you go beyond that point, the milk will be di- 
minished ; and that the feeder should observe the 
effect, and stop feeding within the limit, if he 
would derive the greatest benefit from his apples 








that he is right in thinking that the quantit 








y should 


be limited ; and we have no doubt that.apples if 
fed in the best manner, are valuable for an My 8 
of horned cattle, as we believe they are oa or 
swine, and, for ought we know, for any kind of 
animals.—Conn. 





For the New Engiand Farmer. 


STRICTURES ON PROF. MAPES’ CUL- 
TURE OF CARROTS. 


In the monthly Farmer for September, p. 401, 
are some severe strictures, on that mode of culture 
that drops radish or other quick vegetation seeds, 
“ the —_ rows with carro - : 

is to one with effect, as I su oer. 
The fact is the carrot Rots 80 slow, that t 
weeds start ahead of it, and it is not casy at all 
times to see where itis. Now if you would stir 
the surface between the rows, with a hoe or weed 
cutter, it is a great convenience, to have the 
young radishes to show where the rowsare. More 
than this, nothing will be lost by thus planti 
radishes, for they will have matured long before 

und is needed for the use of thecarrot. It 
, that I find the Professor’s no- 
tions to accord with my own, that I cannot be 
quiet, when his teachings 
sense.”” Perhaps I should not 
with the reasons he gives, for what he did; but of 
the utility of the practice I have no doubt. 

The carrot crop, when understandingly pur- 
sued, is one of the most valuable on our farms. 
$200 worth to the acre can readily be grown on 

P. 


I have knowh 


are called ‘‘arrant non- 


ee entirely, 








as a feed for milch cows. Others have said that 





For the New Dngtand Farmer. 


THE INDIAN CETONIA. 
Simon Brown, Esq.,—Dear Sir :—The account 
of the Indian Cetonia, (Cetonia Inda,) printed in 
the New England Farmer for the 9th o' Septem- 
ber, was taken (with exception of the reaps. 
from the first edition of my book. In ths 
edition, which you should have consulted, will be 
found the following additional information re- 
specting these pernicious beetles. 
s “Their a of hay leads them to attack our 
nest peaches, which, as soon as.ripe, they begin 
to devour, and in a few hours eutircly a I 
have taken a dozen of them from a single 
into which they had burrowed so that nothing bat 
the naked tips of their hind body could be seen. 
When touched, they leave a strong and disagreea- 
ble scent upon the 
_ In my garden, they began the work of destrue- 
tion this year by the middle of August, 
they appeared on the Ear . 
they have successively attac 
as fast as the latter 


ork peaches 

all the other kinds, 

to be mellow. . These 

beetles, together with my neighbors’ honey-bees, 
ly one-third of my crop of peach- 


TuappEevs Wiuttiam Harr... 
Cambridge, Mass., Sept. 11, 1854. 
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Tue examen Gaara. eri tonens eet 
Spring I procured, as did a number of per- 
sons, the Ninos Concord Breet new Pd 
ling of E. W. Bull, Eisq., of Concord, Mass. Many 
have been fearing,—and your correspondent among 
the number,—that this Grape would not answer 
the expectation that has been awakened in regard 
to it. Indeed not a few have expressed the be- 
lief that it would prove a “*humbug.”’ 

I have just had the pleasure of visiting Mr. 
Bull’s vine-yard ; and the exhibition of his new 
seedling, now laden with luscious fruit, is. to me, 

rfectly satisfactory. The size, beauty, rich 
— and fine flavor of this grape, fully answer 
the glowing descriptions that have been given of 
it. No one can look upon these wonderfully lux- 
uriant vines, loaded with their rich clusters, with- 
out resolving to obtain one for his own garden. 

Iam glad tolearn that the extensive sales and 
the increasing demandfor this valuable grape, 

mise to remunerate Mr. B., in part at least, 
or his long continued toil and great expense, in 
obtainin for the country this new and choice seed- 
ling.—~Traveller. 





Tue Rockianp Horticutturat Farr.—The an- 
nual fair of the Rockingham ae Society 
was held in Exeter, N. fi on Thursday and Fri- 
day last. The town was filled with people, and 
much interest was manifested in all the proceed- 
ings of the exhibition, Under the auspices of 
Henry F. French, Esq., the President of the As 
sociation, every thing went off well. The towns 
of Epping, Hampton Falls, and Kensington, bore 
tway the palm for town teams of cattle. The 
show of cattle gencrally was very fine, and the 
display of vegetables and fruits — The annu- 
al address was delivered by the editor of the Con- 
necticut Valley Farmer, and wasan excellent pro- 
duction, replete with sound and practical senti- 
ments.— Buston Journal. 





Tue Fair 1x Provivence.—The exercises of the 
annual Agricultural fair commenced in Providence 
Wednesday, and as we learn from the Providence 
Journal, attracted an immense concourse of peo- 
ple from the surrounding towns. Everything went 
off well, and the agricultural part of the exhibition 
was never finer or more interesting. The chief at- 
tractions were a plowing match, a drawing match, 
the cattle show, and the parade of ox teams. 
The horticultural department of the exhibition was 
large and beautiful, notwithstanding the effects of 
the drought were visible in the diminutive size of 
the fruit. The exhibition of — and 
cloths was more interesting than that of last year, 
and embraced many rich and elegant specimens of| 
goods. 





Hamppen County Horticutrura Exuipition.— 
We learn from the Springfield Republican that 
the second exhibition of the Hampden County 
Horticultural Society was opened in Hampden 
Hall on Tuesday afternoon, and displayed in all its 
various departments gratif ing evidences of en- 

rising and successful effort for improved agri- 
culture. The show of pomological specimens was 
extensive and creditable ; and as for vegetables, 
Springfield challenges the commonwealth. The 
floral display was beautiful, although deprived of 





many attractions by the recent drought. 


= 


Breapsturrs.—A London paper says—‘‘From 
this harvest to the next there can be no doubt tha 
the difference in the price of wheat, compared 
with that in the previous twelve months, will be 
at least 20s a quarter in favor of the public, which 
on the whole consumption will amount to a boon 
of £25,000,000 to that body on wheat alone, be- 
sides corresponding relief in other grain. Even: 
the cost of the war sinks to a trifle compared with 
this bounty from the skies ; and, notwithstanding 
all the lavish expenditure incurred, we now stand 
better prepared for war by some twenty millions 
than a twelvemonth ago.”’ 





New Hampsarre Srate Farr.—The New Hamp- 
shire State Fair will be held this yearin the beau- 
tiful town of Keene, in Cheshire county, on the 
3d, 4th, 5th and 6th days of October. The ground 
selected for the enclosure is a level plain, about a 
mile northeast of the railway station. Twenty- 
four acres of land have been enclosed, and fur- 
nished with water ; a fine trotting-course has been 
laid out, and suitable buildings, stalls and-pens 
erected. His Excellency, N. B. Baker, Governor 
of the State, will be present, and a satisfactory 
exhibition in all respects is anticipated. 





fa Thousands of head of fine cattle are passing 
every week through Albany, bound from the West 
to the Eastern and Southern markets. One day 
last week a train of nineteen cars, containing 300 
head of beeves, left the depot of the Cleveland, Co- 
lumbus and Cincinnati Railroad, bound for New 
York by the way of Buffalo. 





= Governor Price, of New Jersey, has caused 
circulars rto be addressed to all-the members of 
the last Legislature, requesting them to forward 
to the State Department such information as they 
may be able to gather in their respective counties 
of the extent of the drought, and the probable 
damage to the crops. 





ga At the annual Fair of the Agricultural Soci- 
ety of Columbian county, Ohio, two horses are to 
be awarded, one to the lady who shall give the 
most ‘‘skilful,”’ and the other to the lady who 


shall give the most ‘‘graceful’’ exhibition of horse- 
manship. 





ta Three weeks ago common vegitables were 
cheaper in the London market than in the markets 
of Massachusetts ; peas being from 36 to 75 centsa 
bushel ; potatoes the same price, &. 


Workinc Oxn.—When oxen refuse to work 
equally well on either side, or when they pull off 
inst each other, yoke them on the side yo 
wish them to work, and turn them out to feed in 
that way; they soon accustomed to it, and 
more afterwants on either side alike.— American 
armer. 
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ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


to A limited number of advertisements of an appropriate 
will be inserted in the monthly Farmer at the follow- 


RATES. 


For one square 15 lines, one insertion...........-$1,00 
For each subsequent TITTITITTT TTT tte 


ir The above rates will be charged for all advertisements, 
whether longer or shorter. 


Highland Nurseries, 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
A. SAUL & CO. have the pleasure to 








announce 
to their patrons and the public in general, that) the 


their stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
which they offer for sale the coming Autumn, is 
of the very best quality, and embraces every 
thing in their line that can be procured in the 


THE BOSTON AND WORCESTER 


EAGLE DOUBLE PLOWS. 


a 


superior merits of these Plows consist in 
the forward mould-board to the 


Dealers and Planters of Trees on a large scale, will be treated| teeth of 


with on as liberal terms as can be done by any establishment of 
reputation in the country. They flatter themselves that for 
correctness of nomenclature of fruits, (which is a serious con- 
sideration to planters,) that their stock is as nearly perfect as it 
possibly can be, having been all propagated on their own 
ds, from doubted sources. They have propagated, in 
large quantities, all the leading standard varieties which are 
proved to be best adapted for general cultivation, especially 
those recommended by the American Pomological Congress at 
its several sessions, as well as all novelties of recent introduc- 
pao Fa kinds, particularly suited to certain localities, and 
8 of the Union and Canadas. 

Their stock of Pear Trees is the largest they have ever had to 
offer for sale, and among the largest in the country, and consists 
of over 50,000 saleable trees. 

The stock of Apple Trees is also very large, as well as Plums, 
Cherries, Apricots, Peaches, Quinces and Nectarines. Also, 
a we Gooseberries, Currants, Raspberries, Strawberries, 

. &c. &e. 

Pears on Quince, Cherry on Mahaleb, and Apple on Paradise| 
stocks, for pyramids and dwarfs -for garden culture, and of 
which there is a choice assortment of the kins that succeed 
best on those stocks. 


DECIDUOUS AND EVERGREEN ORNAMENTAL TREES 
AND SHRUBS, 


Embracing all the known kinds suitable for street planting, 
of extra size ; also, the more rare and select, as well as all the 
well known kinds suitable for Arboretums, Lawn and Door- 
Yard planting, &c., including Weeping Trees, Vines, Garden and 
Climbing Roses in great variety. Hybrid Perpetuals, Hybrid 
Ohina, Hybrid Bourbons, Hybrid Damasks, Hybrid Provence, 
and Bourbon, Tea, China, and Noisette, and Prairie and other 
Climbing Roses. 

@A large quantity of Arbor Vite for Screens, Buckthorn, Osage 
Orange, and other hedge plants. ¥ 

The above will be sold on as liberal terms as similar stock can 
be purchased elsewhere. For further particulars see catalogues, 
& new edition of which is just issued, and will be forwarded to 
all post-paid applicants by mail, on enclosing a post-office 
stamp to prepay postage. A liberal discount will be made to 
purchasers who buy to sell again, and extensive planters on 
their own account. 

P. 8. Freight paid to New York. 

Oct. 1, 1854. 


Fishkill Landing Nurseries. 


The subscriber is again desirous of calling at- 
tention to his large stock of FRUIT AND ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES, &c. &c., consisting in part of 
30,000 Apple, of the most approved varieties. 
15,000 Pear, of all the leading sorts. 
15,000 Cherry,—1 to3 years from the bud. 
20,000 Plum, from 1 to 3 years in the bud, together with Apri- 
oot, Nectarine, Quince, &c. 
10,000 Deciduous Ornamental Trees, consisting of E 
and American Oaks, Beech, Linden, Elm, Ash, Tulip Trees, 
Osage Orange, Chestnut, Sicamore, Larch, Maple, Pawlonia, 
Birch, Horse Chestnut, Mountain Ash and Weeping Willow. 
15,000 Evergreen Trees, embracing nearly all the rare sorts 
that are desirable, both European and American. Also, a 
large stock of Hedge Plants, such as Arbor Vite, Red Cedar, 
&c. Of flowering Shrubs, Roses, Grape Vines, and Climbing 
Plants, a fine stock—all of which will be sold at reduced prices. 
, &c., when ordered, will be taken up carefully, cor- 
Tectly labeled, packed in the best manner, forwarded agreeable 
to order, and with the least possible delay. 
i> Catalogues sent to all who a; 











ly, post-pald, and enclose 
a an ym DANIEL BRINCKERHOFYF. 
Landing, Oct. 1, 1864 imy 


Manufactory at Worcester, and Warehouse, Quincy Hall, over 


the Market, Boston. 
RUGGLES, NOURSE, MASON & CO. 
April 30, 1853. 


Super--Phosphate of Lime. 


HIS celebrated Fertilizer, where it has been fairly tested the 

last year, has been found equal, and in many cases superior 
So tho ben Seen See a ee ot eae 
more permanently beneficial to the . Itis adapted any 
soil in which there is a deficiency of Phosphate, which is often 
the case. All crops are benefited by its application. It iscom- 
posed of ground bone, decomposed by sulphuric acid, to which is 
added a due proportion of Peruvian Guano, Sulphate of Am 


monia, &¢. 
For sale, with full directions for use, in bags 
each. Noc — ow R pment a 
, No.1 -Phos Lime. 
— “he ms GEO. DAVEN 


Agent for the manufacturer, 5 Commereial, corner of 
Feb. 18, 1854. tf 


Oyster Shell Lime. 


HAVE on hand, and am constantly manufacturing this er 

ticle for farming purposes. It has also been used 
during the last season for laying the walls of cellars, and stone 
work of a similar nature, and is found to answer “nite ae 
equally as well as the best stone lime. After Ist the 








A small car load containing 40 bbis....... bow 
delivered at either depot in Boston or Charlestown. 
JAMES GOULD, 


Feb. 16, 1854. , tf 70 State Street 


QUINCY HOUSE. 
BY ALANSON LONG, 


KEPT ON STRICTLY TEMPERANCE PRINCIPLES, 
No. 1 BRATTLE SQUARE, 


10 Opposite Brattle 8t. Church, BOSsSTOn. 
Nov.1 
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Chapin’s Portable Cider Mill 

Nichols’ Patent Corn and Cob Crusher and Pulveriser... oe 
Simple and Cheap Stump-Puiler..... hagedennseene wines ted - 
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Trees. 


A large lot of extra sized Apple trees, compris 
ing 40 or 50 of the best varieties, and in excellent 
order for setting in Orchards, are now for sale low 
at the Nursery of the subscriber. 

Also, a lot of Plum trees, Cherry trees, &c. 

JAS, 8. DRAPER 


Wayland, April 15, 1854. tf 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 


The proprietors offer for sale an extensive assort 
ment of fruit and ornamental trees, comprising all 
the ehoice standard varieties, for the Garden o1 
Orchard ; also Currants, Gooseberries, Grape Vines 
&c. 1000 Buckthorn and Arbor V ite for Hedges, 


8. & G. HYDE. 
Newton Corner, March 18, 1854. 


wtf 
For Sale. 


The subscriber offers his farm for sale, on which 
he now lives, and will give immediate possession 
The farm consists of 75 acres of land, a one- 
story House, Shop, Barn, Sheds, , mostly new, 
with first rate, never failing pons bay in the house, 
also a good wood-lot near by, a superior garden with a variety 
of fruit trees. This farm is situated in WARWICK, Mass., 24 
miles from the Centre, } mile from school, 1 mile from Grist and 
Saw Mill, and 6 miles from South Orange ‘depot. 
Any one wanting a pleasant, healthy farm, can have a more 
particular description by dropping a line to the subscriber. 
JOSHUA T. SANGER. 
Aug, 26, 1854. 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER 


Is published on the first of month. be dees Bazeets and 
Market St., Boston. 


FREDERICK HOLBROOK, 
HENRY F. FRENCH 
ea Terps $1,00 per annum in advance. 
a7 A Il subscriptions to commence with the volume, Jan. 1. 
The Farmer is devoted exclusively to Agriculture, Horticul- 
ture, and their kindred Artsand Sciences; making a neat yol- 
ume of 576 octavo pages, ¢ eee with humerous engravings. 
, embossed and gilt, at 25 
cts. a volume, if left at the Sice of publication. 
a7 Also published atthe same office every Saturday, on a 
large handsome folio sheet, the 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, eee) 


} See 


poset ap mere 2 ag 

ir Terms $2,00 per annum in advance. 

The contains nearly the same matter as the Agricul 
tural department of the weekly. 

(Cr Postmasters and others, who will forward four new sub- 
scribers on the above named terms, for either publication, shall 
receive a filth copy gratis for one year. : 

Oc Allorders and letters should be addressed, post-paid. 


RAYNOLDS & NOURSE, 
Quincy Hatt, Sovrm Marker Srreer, Bostor. 
cr _Postace.—The postage on the New England Farmer, 
monthly, is 1} cents per quarter, or 6 cents per year, to any 
part of the United States, to be paid in advance at the office 
where the same is receive. 
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her ovina Imported Stock. 


The subscriber offers for a limited 
to allow the use of the following unri 
stock of cattle, to all persons wishing to 
improve their farm stock, who will agree 
to rear the young. 
= 2S Full Blood Alderney Bull “Major Jack 
Downing,” Full Blood Ayrshire Bull, “Washington,” First Pré- 
mium Mackay Boar, “Webster.” 
W. G. LEWIS, 


Lawn Farm, Framingham. 
tf 





July 8, 1854. 





Fertilizers. 


EST PERUVIAN GUANO. 
Super-Phosphate of Lime.—“‘DeBurg’s No. 1.” 

Poudrette, of the best quality. 

Ground Plaster, suitable for agricultural purposes. 
Ground Bone, Bone Dust and Burnt Bone. 
Also, Grass Seeds ef reliable quality at the lowest market prise. 

GEO. DAVEN a 
5 Commercial, corner < Chatham Street, Boston. 

Feb. 18, 1854. 





Ground Plaster, 


R SALE, at La a Mills, HAVERHILL, Mass. Apply to 
F° JAMES D. WHI 

Every Farmer ae to renovate poor pastures, improve 
his mowing, increase and improve his crops of corn,and: ou 
toes, should give this article a full trial; it is a great addition 
any compost heap. 

Fine Sova empl SEaee Gen ean NO, 


Jan. 28, 1854. 
Suffolk Swine. 


The subscriber offers to the Farmers in 

Concord, and to all others who wish to im- 

b, prove their stock, the services of bis 

apr blood imported ’ 

BULR 

Said boar was imported from England by 

season, is now 30 eee to heer 
RA 





he subscriber last 

kably hardy and vigorous, and his stock has 

superior. Bit) 
Concord, Mass., Aug. 19. tf 








